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. over, some 18 miles, to Edinboro to the ,County In- 
Pennsylvania School Journal, stitute. A merrier or more pleasant ride we kine 
—————_———— | not had for years. It only needed snow, sleigh-bells 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. and apple toddy, to be a first class sleigh ride. But it 
was as good, if not better. For snow we had sunshine, 
—for sleigh-bells, the gaiety and ringing laughter 
of real school Belles,—and for apple toddy, apples 
themselves in profusion. 
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Monrtsuy contributors will confer a favor on 
the Editor, if they will hereafter send in their com- 


T ‘6 t Edinb ” was res : 
sunnications within ten days of each month. hus “ sweet Edinboro toun” was reached. The 


incipient Normal School there, has been before spo- 


Wessrer’s Picrorta, Unasripeep: The pub-| ken of. We remained a day with the Institute;—Prof. 
lishers of this valuable work, have obtained much’ Wickersham taking a full hand as instructor on the 


strong testimony in its favor, in this State. See ad- ‘platform, while we “ prospected” round, to see the 
vertisement. | condition and capabilities of things in general. In 


the evening we spoke on the nature and promises of 
Hon. J. M Grecory’s Appress in this No. on the! our own State Normal system, and the duties of 
relation of the Normal School to education, and the! teachers and others in reference to it; and Prof. 
work of the Normal School and the Teacher, contains | Wickersham on the necessity and nature of the pro- 
more sound thinking and valuable suggestions, than | fessional training of teachers. 
is often met in the same limits. Early in the afternoon of Wednesday, Mr. A. D. 
Cotton, late Principal of the Meadville Academy, 
A TRIP TO THE WESTERN END OF THE STATE. *| took charge of the party, and at six o’clock, left us 
~ On the 29th of October, in company with Prof. at the pleasant residence of Deputy Superintendent 
Wickersham, Principal of the State Normal School Bates, whom we found at home, and just returned 
of the second district, we found ourselves in Erie.— from an official tour in the north western counties.— 
After looking round the city, seeing its one noble After tea, we met the citizens of Meadville in good- 
common school building, and its other which is not ly number, in the noble public hall, erected by the 
so fine, meeting some of its teachers and directors, liberal spirit of an individual. Prof. Wickersham, 
and beholding the gratifying signs of fast reviving pursued the argument in favor of a Common School 
business in the place,—we were favored with an op-| System, and we spoke of the relation of the College 
portunity of addressing the citizens on school mat- and Academy to the Common School itself ;—there 
ters in the Court House, in the evening. The subject| being circumstances in the condition of the educa- 
was “ The relation of parents and the clergy towards tional affairs of the place, that suggested the topic. 
the school, and the pressing duties of both.” Prof.| About sundown on Thursday—still in the pleasant 
Wickersham ably gave the arguments for, and the| company of Mr. Cotton, whom we hope to see con- 
necessity of a general system of education. tinue in the teacher’s profession, and in the common 
On Tuesday morning, on board of a band wagon, school department of it, for he has the right spirit in 
in company with nearly a score of the lady teachers| him,—we reached Mercer. There, in the large Lee- 
of Erie, and under the marshalship of Mr. H. S.|ture Hall, on the third story of the noble Union 
Jones, Principal of the East Ward School, we drove ' school house (in charge of A. J. Warner, whom our 
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readers know), we talked to the citizens, on the social |signate it—as it is :—A process of reasoning. This 
influences of well graded common schools, and Prof. |it is, beyond all question; and they who limit its 
Wickersham on the claims of the system. true nature and power to one of its lowest, though 

On Friday morning we took the stage, and in the/most obvious and general uses, degrade, if not to 
evening arrived at New Castle, in the midst of the | mischief, at least from its chief good, this first prac- 
deluge of rain, which has made that and the next tical manifestation of the great principle of recent 
day, quite a weather era in that region. Of course |inte/lectual development. 
our audience, in the well known and admirable Union As a severe process of reasoning, it has all the 
school of the place, that evening, was not as large a8 required parts :—First, It exacts a full comprehen- 
it was expected to have been; but the best of the sion of the case or difficulty to be solved,—or, in 
educational men and women of the place were out, other words, to be reasoned about and the true 
and wale spoke on the duties of the parent and| conclusion arrived at,—as the indispensable starting 
the minister of the gospel to the school, and our point. This it effects, by its first law or rule, which 
friend argued the necessity of the common school sys-| pequires the pupil or reasoner attentively to hear, 
tem ably and manfaily. > ‘eontelle to comprehend, and orally to repeat, the 

Immediately after the close of the Ps question proposed for solution; or, to express it 
took carriage for Enon station on the railroad to briefly, to reproduce it at once. Now there can 
Pittsburg; and so reached home after 12 hours of | 1o¢ only be no safe reasoning without this practice, 
delay, caused by the rain, on the mountain. But the | or something equivalent to it,—but the process 
Altoona house is not a bad place to be storm-| which introduces it as a rule in the schools and as 
staid at. 'a habit into the minds of the rising generation, has 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC : |done more for the world of thought, than all the 
Its Function, Proportion and Relation in a School Course. Logic of Aristotle, the Geometry of Euclid, or the 

Last month some remarks were hazarded on the Induction of Bacon ;—and for this simple reason: 
social influences of an excess in the calculating ha-| They theorized scientifically for the adult mind ; 
bit, with a promise to pursue the subject and draw this practicalizes scientifically for the childish mind, 
from it instruction in reference to our own system 0d places it in the only proper direction for ad- 
of culture. That task is now to be attempted. | Vancement;—the mind which has the power of 

The introduction of the processes of mental Close attention and clear comprehension, being al- 
arithmetic is regarded as the event which mark-|ready half educated. Secondly, It admits of no 
ed a great era in American education. In one | Other process than that of commencing at the right 
sense, it may be called the great mind-opener, point, proceeding through the proper steps, and 
After this remark, no one will suspect us of depre- arriving at the necessary conclusion. Thirdly, It 
ciating its value. Still, it is believed to have been, | recognizes only such result as satisfies all the con- 
thus far, very often employed to the injury of our ‘ditions of the question, without regard to conse- 
youth ; and until its true nature is understood and | quences, or toleration of error. Hence, then, it is 
its proper function in mental and moral develop- not only a severe and regular process of reasoning, 
ment assigned, the rising generation is as likely to | but one of the purest, most elevating and most mo- 
take hurt as benefit from its agency. ral kind. 

What we object to are the prevailing practices, | To degrade this progress, as many Teachers and 
—l. of restraining the processes of mental arith-|/nearly all “Mental Arithmetics” do, to dollars 
metic to questions, almost exclusively, of a pecu-|and cents and profit and loss,—of boys and girls 
niary nature ; 2. of occupying an undue portion of| getting apples and marbles from each other, or of 
the child’s time and attention in this manner; and ascertaining how many more or less, they would 
3. of failing to apply its invaluable processes to|have in certain contingencies,—merely because it 
other branches and studies, than that of commer-|is fit for the uses of traffic, and traffic is the most 
cial calculations. obvious use of it, is to do injury both to the world 

1, What is mental arithmetic ? Perhaps one-half |by its results and moral and social effects, and 
of the Teachers of the day, if giving an off-hand |to the noble principle itself of which this process is 
reply from their own experience of its use, would |the first visible sign. Are there not questions of 
say :—It is a mode of solving the questions which | number and quantity, that do not constantly involve 
arise in pecuniary transactions, by the operations | and present to plastic, childish nature, the eternal 
of the mind, unaided by slate or paper. Some might | (we had almost said, infernal,) idea of getting and 
rise so high as to say :—It is a mode of solving | trading, of having and not having, of winning and 
questions of quantity more rapidly by a process of losing? Surely there are questions of distance, 
mental computation, than by the use of memorized | and time, and relation, between others than self and 
rules and the aid of written numbers, and as cor-|some one in antagonism to self ;—grand and com- 
rectly as with those aids. A very few would de-! plicated questions in astronomy, if the mind is to 
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be tried by large and intricate combinations,—in 
geography if it is to be exercised in questions of 
distance,—of population if it is to be instructed in 
statistics. All of these and numerous others that 
mizht be instanced, admit of the beautiful processes 
of mental arithmetic; wherein self and gain and 
traffic enter not to belittle and to mar, but whose 
subject matter admits of the broadest thought and 
imparts the most generous knowledge. 

The true function, then, of what is called mental 
arithmetic, it would seem, is to exercise and im- 
prove the reasoning power ; and the first abuse of 
it complained of, is, that by its means the child is 


mainly made to think and reason about money or! 


selfish advantage. 

2. The study of arithmetic in its application to the 
pecuniary affairs of life, is not wholly objected to. 
On the contrary, it is admitted that a due portion 
of it should be thus devoted. It is also admitted 
that the youth who leaves school without being a 
ready as well as an accurate reckoner, and who has 
not also mastered the forms and mysteries of book- 
keeping, is not properly trained—is not prepared 
for the business of life in one of its most frequently 
occurring if not most pressing interests. But then 
the doing of an act well, is one thing; and doing 
that act to the neglect of others as useful and 
necessary, is quite a different affair. It is this ex- 
cess we complain of; for if the wrong application 
of a thing is an evil, the protraction of that appli- 
cation is an evil greater in proportion to its 
continuance. The processes of mental arithme- 
tic are so beautiful and efficient in themselves, 
that they delight the Teacher who uses them 
properly, by their large and speedy results. 
Hence, perhaps, he indulges in them more than he 
should. They are so intelligible and interesting, 
that his pupils generally take more delight in them, 
than in their other studies. Hence again, they are 
ready3thus to devote more time*than should be 
done. But what doesSthis prove? Only, that the 
processes of mental arithmetic present the correct 
mode of acquiring a knowledge of the subject of 
arithmetic ; and that being the correct mode, they 
are only applicable to it? It proves much more, 
viz: that if these same processes, or at least the 
identical principles which lie at their foundation, 
may be enlisted in the study of the other branches ; 
with the almost certainity of the same success and 
the same interest being secured in those other 
branches. 

And yet teachers will not or do not see this. 
Instead of applyicg the same means to the lighten- 
ing of the labor and the increase of the interest of 
their pupils, in all the studies of the school ; they 
murmur at their want of interest, and consequently 
of progress in geopraphy, grammar, &c.; slight 
those branches, and appropriate an undue propor- 








tion of their pupil’s time to arithmetic, and that too 
in its worst application. This brings to view the 
last complaint against mental arithmetic, or rather 
the abuse of it. 

3. The failure to apply processes, similar to those 
of mental arithmetic, to the other studies that ad- 
mit of them—and few do not—is one of the greatest 
errors in our teaching. 


Not being a practical teacher we feel less con- 
fidence in treating of this branch of the subject 
than the others. Nevertheless, it seems almost 
self-evident that that mode of study which is suc- 
cessful in any branch of instruction, must prove 
successful in any other branch, suitable modifica- 
tions being adopted to fit to the peculiarities ‘of 
that other branch. The act of study is the effort 
made by a mind to acquire knowledge on a given 
subject, ir accordance with the laws of mind. For 
the right acquisition of knowledge by a right mind, 
there is but one proceeding. This consists of two 
processes: that of Acquisition and that of Reten- 
tion. In acquisition the mind first apprehends, or 
obtains possession of the facts; next, it examines, 
analyses, compares, arranges, measures, synthe- 
sises, or performs whatever act or acts the condi- 
tion of the facts and the result to be arrived at, 
demand; finally it judges or concludes. Thus it 
knows. But for the student—his business being to 
store up knowledge for future use—this is not 
enough. He must also retain. To effect this, he 
iterates and reiterates the preceding process, and 
probably in the same form of words for the conve- 
nience of remembering, till the result, with its 
premises and process, has become a portion of that 
power in him called memory. Then, and not till 
then, he knows as a student. 

Now, here it is to be observed, that mainly to 
the great principle of reasoning that lies at the 
foundation of mental arithmetic, and mainly to the 
introduction of mental arithmetic, the schools of 
to-day owe the use of the first of these two pro- 
cesses. Previously, and not very far back in time, 
the book-author and the teacher performed the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the first and most 
profitable of the two processes just described. 
They comprehended, they reasoned, they announced 
the result, they described the rule for finding it; 
and the student left school or college, with a mem- 
ory full of other men’s thoughts, and his own mind 
nearly as unimproved as when he began the course. 
Herein is the great triumph and chief praise of the 
modern method of instruction ; much—very much 
of which is due to Warren Colburn, and mental 
arithmetic. 

Cannot this mode of proceeding be applied to 
all the branches, as well? Let us see. 

A child is to be made to know and remember 
that the South American rivers which fall into the 
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Pacific are small, short and precipitous; while | will be made to designate some of the studies which, 
those which reach the Atlantic are long, broad and jin this State, should be thus made to occupy the 
gentle in their course. Now, that these facts may excess of time now devoted to the arithmetic of 
be merely memorized, so as to be useful in after|loss and gain. 








life, we admit. But let the same child be first! 
taught that the length and rapidity of streams are 
in proportion to the height of the mountain sources 
and the distance of the latter from the receiving | 
ocean. Then giving him a clear perception of the 
position of the Andes,—whence waters both flow 
into the Pacific on the west and the Atlantic on the 
east,—with regard to those oceans ; and finally ap-| 
plying for himself these facts to the question, let him 
deduce this law of geography and apply it for him- | 


HOME EVENTS IN NOVEMBER. 

Beaver: The County Institute was held in Bea- 
ver, the third week in October. It was in session 
three days,—some fifty teachers were in attendance. 
The exercises consisted in class drills, lectures and 
discussions, It was quite an interesting meeting. 

Centre: The Farmers’ High School, is highly 
prosperous. The classes contain 100 pupils. These 
boys labor three hours daily on the farm ; and, while 


self to the case;—stating the facts, applying the !aw, thus acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of 
and deducing the result, asin a question of mental | agriculture, receive during the balance of the time a 
arithmetic ;—and he can never forget this item of complete education. The working of the institution 
knowledge, because it has become not only the| has been so satisfactory, that the buildings will be 
property of his memory, but a part of his mind, as enlarged to accommodate a larger number ofstudents. 
it were. | Cuester: The teachers of East Whiteland town- 
So in grammar : the clear statement by the teach- | ship, met at Spring Mill school, on Saturday, Novem- 
er of the difficulty to be solved, and the clear|ber 3, and held a profitable and interesting meet- 
restatement of it by the pupil, to show that he ing. They formed classes, and assigned lessons in 
perceives the exact point for the operation of his | reading, mental arithmetic, &c. The classes were in 
mind ; then the statement of the law or rule appli- |charge of one of their number,—and free criticisms 
cable to the class of cases to which the difficulty | were allowed. 
belongs, or the deduction of the rule from the diffi-| Cxr~rox: The Logansville Institute, commenced 
culty itself; then the application of the law to|in the Lutheran Church, Logansville, on the 31st 
that particular case; and finally the correct con-| October, and continued in session several days. The 
clusion, or the correction of the error ;—in all.|Hon. G. A. ACHENBACK, presided: and though it 
nothing but the applicatior of the broad principle |rained the greater part of the time, the attendance 
at the foundation of mental arithmetic. ‘was large, and the interest unabated. Some lady 
A class blunders through a beautiful passage in | teachers traveled fifteeen miles through the rain, to 
reading—actually murdering one of the finest ex-|be in attendance. The exercises during the day, con- 
tracts in the book, which, if delivered properly, 'sisted in drills: for the evening sessions, lectures on 
would have improved their sentiments as well as | educational topics,—Physiology, Astronomy, &c. At 
their elocution. What is wrong? Why, the first the close of the Institute, some twenty teachers were 
process in mental arithmetic has been overlooked, |examined. Resolutions were adopted, respecting the 





They have not been made to know the subject 
matter of the lesson, to even think of the object 
the author had in view when he wrote it, or the 
compiler when he selected it. How could they 
then do else than blunder and fail? But require 
the same class—even on the spot and without pre- 
vious study—-to ascertain the subject of the lesson ; 


to select the tone and pitch of voice and the kind | 


of expression with which such a passage should be 
read; and to endeavor so to read it ;—and how dif- 
ferent the performance ! 

Of course it is not claimed that this mode of 
making the mind work in the pursuit of study is 
new or original. It is the daily practice in our 
State Normal and some of the best district schools. 
But, as it is by no means general, it is here instanced 
both in illustration of a principle, and as recom- 
mendatory of the mode itself. 

But more than the space intended for these 





remarks has been occupied. Hereafter, an attempt 


death of Judge Kleckner, late Treasurer of the In- 
stitute. This Institute will long be remembered by 
those who attended it. B. 

Diep: At Smith’s hotel, Pine Creek District, 
Clinton county, on the 13th November, 1860, Mr. 
Cuartes A. Armes, teacher. Mr. Armes was a 
native of Chenango county, New York, and but re- 
cently came to this county. In the morning of life 
he was called hence. They took him from the school 
house to die. Far from the place of his nativity, he 
met his fate alone. No mother was there to weep 
for him, no father was present to close his eyes.— 
Brothers and sisters stood not around his dying pil- 
low. Kind hands administered to his wants; the 
tears of strangers, ’tis trne, were shed o’er him: but 
they were to him not like those of the “loved ones 
at home.” 

Crawrorp: The twenty-first semi-annual session 
of the County Institute, was held at Klecknersville, 
commencing November 12th, and continuing five 
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days—about 150 teachers were in attendance. The 
exercises consisted of class drills, lectures, essays 
and discussions. Among the instructors we notice 
the names of Prof. Thompson, and Deputy Superin- 
tendent Bates. 

The Meadville Female Seminary, opened on the 
7th ult., under favorable auspices. 


DetawareE: The Teachers’ Institute of Delaware 
county, commenced its sessions on the 15th ult.— 
Many teachers were in attendance. Lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Parrish, Alexander Clark, 0. F. 
Bullard, Prof. Allen and others. 


E:x: A Normal School of eight weeks, closed at 
Kersey on Friday the 14th ult. Much interest was 
manifested by those who were present. 


JeFrFerRsON: A “school for teachers” opened for 
two weeks in Brookeville, under the County Superin- 





tendent,—did good work,—and the attendance was 
respectable. October 8, the “ Institute” commenced 
and lasted one week ; average attendance, 45 out of | 
50 on the roll. County Superintendent McElhose, 
Dr. John Mechling, Deputy Superintendent Bates, 
County Superintendent McGonagle, of Clarion, Rev. 
W. Beadman, Wm. P. Jenks, Esq., A. L. Gordon, 
Esq., and many of the working teachers of the 
county participated in the exercises. A resolution 
was adopted, that the resident teachers furnish mat- 


weather, (the rain pouring in torrents) but compara- 
tively few persons were present to hear it. 

Miss Homer, of the State Normal School, read 
several selections, and was followed by Mr. Lamborn, 
in a scene from Shakspeare. : 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to 
the readers, when, after some miscellaneous business, 
the Association adjourned. 


Luzerne: The tenth semi-annual meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of Luzerne county, was con- 
vened at Pittston, on the 23d and 24th ult. Many 
teachers of the county were present, and were both 
pleased and benefitted by their coming together. 


Scuvuyiki.t: J. A, Passmore, one of the first 
class of the State Normal School graduates of the 
second dictrict, has been appointed Principal of one 
of the public schools of Pottsville. 


Wasuineton: Prof. Brewer, who has been con- 


inected with Washington College, for the past two 


years, sailed for California a few days since, as an 
assistant in the department of Agriculture and Bot- 
any, in the California State Geological Society. 
Wayne County: The teachers and friends of 
education, together with the County Superintendent, 
assembled at the Honesdale Academy, November 
14th, 15th and 16th. The object was to enable the 
teachers of the county to become acquainted with 


ter for an educational column in the Star. This plan leach other and with the different modes of teaching, 


of preceding the annual County Institute with a 
teachers school or drill, is a good one, and will show 
its fruits, during the coming term of the schools. 


Lancaster: The Lancaster County Educational 
Association, held its semi-annual meeting in Lancas- 
ter city, Saturday, Nov. 24. Owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather, the attendance was meagre.— 
After the usual preliminary business was disposed of, 
the report of the Executive Committee was read by 
Mr. Lamborn, who also read a letter from Mrs. Earle, 
regretting her inability, owing to illness, to attend 
the meeting, and contribute an essay in accordance 
with her previous engagement. Mr. Lamborn offer- 
ed to read a selection in Mrs. Earle’s stead, which 
offer was accepted by the association. 

On motion, Prof. Gerhart was requested to post- 





pone his lecture until 2 o’clock, P. M., which was 


agreed to. Officers were then elected to serve dur- | 


and directors to become familiar with the different 
grades of teachers. Interesting lectures were de- 
livered by Messrs. Smith, Minor, Gammel, Penni- 
man and County Superintendent Ward. 

A constitution was adopted, and the following 
officers were elected : 

President,—Reyv. E. O. Ward. 

Vice President—A. B. Gammel. 

Secretary—C. W. Torry. 

Treasurer—J. W. Wallace. 

Executive Committee—Ellen Tomlinson, Ruth C 
Terrel, Lauretta Sterns, Alice Drake, J. B. Torry, 
J. Hawker, J. Turner, J. D. Legg, C. R. Jackson. 

The exercises were closed by the reading of a 
Poem by Miss Leida Sands, and a Valedictory by 
J. W. Wallace. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That all teachers owe to the community 
and to themselves certain obligations. They are 
in duty bound to attend Institutes at all times when- 
ever held; to meet as often as possible for mu- 


ing the ensuing year, Mr. Brooks being elected Presi-|tual improvement; and to give individed support 


dent, Mr. Zercher, Secretary, and Amos Row, | 


Treasurer. Mr. Row’s amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, proposed at a previous meeting, was adopted. 
William A. Wilson read a very interesting essay 
upon the spelling book. 

In the afternoon an animated discussion took place 
upon the subjects disscussed in the easay of Mr. 


in aiding the cause of education. And any teacher 
who does not fully endorse the above by word or 
act, is not worthy of the title or name of teacher; 


‘and any dereliction of said duties should be constru- 
‘ed as such. 


Resolved, That we sincerely regret the absence of 


‘directors from our Institute; believing as we do 
‘that it is for the interest of our schools, for them to 
‘to become familiar with the various teachers, and 


Wilson. By request of the association, Prof. Ger- | their different modes of teaching as explained during 
hart deferred the delivery of his lecture, until some | our session. 


future time, as owing to the great inclemency of the 


Adjourned to meet next spring at Bethany. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

Woopman Spare tHat Tree.—I once saw a 
farmer near one of our Western cities, planting 
some small shade-trees, on a barren space in front 
of asplendid mansion that had just been completed, 
and while conversing with him abeut having fine 
trees upon a lawn, he said: “ What a foolish man 
I have been! for, not fifteen years ago, there stood 
upon this spot as fine a grove of trees as the heart 
of man could wish. Then my only thought was 
that I might have a clear place to mark the spot 
I called home, instead of a shady grove which now 
I so much desire.—Michigan Journal of Education. 





Source or Licgut.—Teacher, didst thou ever feel 
thyself worn and weary—thy best efforts counter- 
acted—thy holiest motives misconstrued? What 
then wilt thoudo? Turnto thy Fatherin Heaven. 
He will see thee look up to Him. He will hear 
thee call, and His most gracious smile will fall on 
thee. Go to Him; remain with Him, and pour 
out thy soul; lean thy head upon His bosom, and 
He will fold thee in His arms, and bear thee to a 
safe harbor of peace.— Wis. Journal of Education. 





Des Enrans Inpotents.—I] faut avouer que de 
toutes les peines de l’education, aucune n’est 
comparable a celle d’elever des enfans qui 
manquent de sensibilite. Les naturels vifs et 
sensibles sont capables de terribles e’garements : 
les passions et la presomption les entrainnent: 
mais aussi ils ont de grandes ressources, et revien- 
nent souveut de loin ; l’experience vient au secours 
de la raison, et que les passions s’attiedissent; au 
moins on sait par ou on peut les rendre attentifs, 
et reveiller leur curiosite’; on a en eux de quoi les 
interesser a ce qu’on leur euseigne, et les piquer 
d’honneur; au lieu qu’on n’a aucune prise sur les 
naturels indolents.—Journal de L’Instruction Pub- 
lique. 





Scnoo. System my Norra Carormwa.—The 
present school system of North Carolina was es- 
tablished in 1840, and the amount distributed to 
the several counties to sustain it has been for the 





last two years $189.850 08 annually. The number) 


of colleges and schools has increased since 1840) 
from 777 to 4369, and the number of scholars from) 


18,681 to 177.400.— Message of Governor Ellis. 





Hut or Scrence.—The buiiding in which I first| 
thumbed Webster’s spelling book crowns a high! 
eminence, which we youngsters used to denominate 
the “hill of science.” Many and many atime have 
we climbed the real hill, but how far we ever ascend- 
ed the idea/ one I will not attempt to say. At any 
rate we sometimes considered ourselves— 

** Above the common walks of life,” 


| 





for we could look down inevery direction. Still we 
loved the spot. Tier upon tier of hazy hills was 
piled in the dim distance, sometimes almost blend- 
ing with the blue sky beyond. The lightest sum- 
mer breeze brought to us its burden of fragrance. 
Birds sang us sweet songs, and flowers bloomed 
brightly along our path. Even in winter, when 
fierce gales swept by in all their fury, we saw some 
scenes of grandeur and beauty. 

But its summer robes were the glory of our hill- 
top. When the soft sunlight and gentle rains of 
opening spring dressed it in living green, we re- 
joiced. When fleecy clouds lay almost motionless 
in the blue dome above, and scarce a breeze flutter- 
ed by, we loved it,—loved to gambol on it its sides, 
and gaze into the misty distance. I seem to see, 
even now, the joyous groups of the past flitting 
brightly over the broad green, and to hear again 
the ringing of their laughter. As in days gone by, 
the single old oak serves as a green canopy for 
childhood’s sports. Long ago,— 

** We played domestic duties in its shade, 
Feigned age and winter in surrounding June, 

Held mock tribunals, tried each manly trade, 
And lived whole life-times in a single noon.” 

Many of the old land marks are gone, but mem- 
ory preserves them all; and all are celebrated in 
the lay of the poet-pupil, whose words I have just 


quoted.— Maine Teacher. 





Under the head of “ Personal Remarks”, the 
Indiana School Journal has the following item :— 

Pror. Mires J. Fiercner, who has just been 
elected State Superintendent of Schools in Indiana, 
is a thorough educator, and what is still better he has 
a heart glowing with love for the work before him, 
and emulous of the noble fame of Mann, Randal 
and Wines. We congratulate the State of Indiana 
for having secured the services of a man so full of 
energy and life as Prof. Fletcher. We hope the 
teachers of that State may realize the fund of good 
nature, which glows in the heart of their newly 
elected Superintendent. 





Aw Ovp Trve Scuoot Master.—There are many 
persons now residing in Philadelphia, who, remem- 
bering back some thirty years, can.recall the hon- 
est face of a sturdy pedagogue from the North of 
Ireland, by the name of W , a stern disci- 
plinarian of the old school, who believed that 
learning as often went in with a “thwack” as an 
inclination. Among the pupils of honest old W—— 
was one who has since arisen to some distinction, but 
who, during his school-boy days, was generally re- 
garded as a thick-headed, lazy fellow, and as sure 
to get old W—’s attention in the “ warming way,” 
every semi-occasionally. 

One day when Johnny had forgot to study his 
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lesson, as usual, the old dominie blandly requested 
him to take his place on the floor, as he had a few 
words which he wished to say to him. Johnny of 
course stepped out out with fear and trembling, and 
was greatly astonished to hear his stern teacher 
address him in a very kind and gentle tone. 


“Johnny, my son,” said W., “ye’re of a good 
family, so you are.” 

Johnny who was expecting a pretty severe pun- 
ishment, and had already begun to whine and dig 
his knuckles into his eyes, looked up in the greatest 
imaginable surprise. 

“I say Johnny, pursued the dominie, “you're of a 
good family—d’ye understand ?” 

“ Ah, thank you, sir!” replied the lad with an air 
of some confidence. 

“Yes Johnny, I repeat, ye’re of a good family, 
as good a family as my own. I knew your father, 
Johnny, in the ould country and this, as a lad and 
@ man,—and an honester lad and man, Johnny, I 
never knew ayther side of the big deep.” 

“Thank you sir!” said Johnny, with a pleasant 
smile, and a furtive glance of triumph at some of 
his playmates. 

“ And I knew your mother, too, Johnny; and a 
dear sweet little girl she was afore she grew up and 
married your father, Johnny; and after that she 
was a blessed bride, and as kind hearted and 
lovely a mother and mistress of a family, Johnny, 
as ever left the blessed shores of ould Ireland.” 

“Yes sir— oh, thank you, sir!” responded the 
delighted Johnny. 

“ Ah, Johnny, your father and mother and my- 
self have seen some happy days across the great 
seas |” sighed the sentimental schoolmaster ; ‘“ days 
that I’m knowing now will never return to me again. 
And then your sisters Johnny—you’ve got fine 
sisters, too, that I have known since they were 
toddlings, and which same now are ornaments to 
iny society, Johnny.” 

“ Oh, sir, I am much obliged to you!” responded 
the happy pupil, scarce knowing how to express the 
joy he felt at finding himself such a great favorite 
with his heretofore stern master. 

“ And then there is yourself, Johnny, that I’ve 
known since your birth—the son of my ould friends 
and companions of me youth.” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir!” 

“ Ah, yes, Johnny,” went on the dominie, with 
somewhat between a sigh and a groan, and some 
slight indication of tears, “it’s the whole blessed 
family I have known so long, so well, and so favor- 
ably, Johnny; and now that I look back with 
pride on these same by-gone reminiscences, I think 
I wouldn’t be doing justice to your noble father, 
your kind mother, and your lovely sisters, nor to 
myself and the rest of mankind, if I were to let 
such a lazy, good-for-nothing rascal go without a 








good thwacking. Hould out your hand, Johuny, 
hould out your hand, you young rascal !” 

And before poor Johnny had time to recover 
from his astonishment, he found himself in the pro- 


icess of a thwacking, that he never forgot to his 


dying day.—Zllinois Teacher. 





Goop Booxs.—Never be without a good book. 
If you are solitary, it is a good companion ; if you 
have plenty of friends, it makes you a more intelli- 
gent companion. Read. To many a young man 
it has been a safeguard in an evil hour, and to 
many a young woman. It takes you out of your 
own petty self, with your small exaggerated dis- 
tresses. It lifts you into another and more health- 
ful atmosphere, and does for the mind what change 
of scene, and fresh air do for the jaded body.— 
Indiana School Journal, 





Ecottsm 1n Teacuers.—I do not know whether 
it follows as alegitimate result of their business, or 
not, but I have noticed that teachers are very pos- 
itive men and women. ‘This is well to a certain 
extent. We should be well established in our own 
minds, in regard to the great truths connected with 
the business of life. But when that assurance bears 
the unsavory marks of egotism, it sadly disfigures 
the whole character. Nothing appears more un- 
comely.—New York Teacher. 





Sinetne in Scuoot.—In a teachers’ convention 
once, while a well trained choir were singing a 
lively song, the chorus of which ran, “ Teach, teach, 
O ’tis delightful to teach,” we noticed its striking 
effect upon one, a lady teacher. Her feet patted 
the tune, her eyes sparkled the tune, her head 
bobbed the tune, her heart thumped the tune,—in 
fact she beat time all over, Ah! that teacher was 
happy. She felt as scholars feel when singing hap- 
py joyous songs. On the same occasion, while 
singing a plaintive melody with touching sweetness, 
we saw tears glistening in the eyes of one—a male 
teacher, who loves the profession of teaching, and 
in whose heart music dwells as a princely pearl. 
What magic spell caused those angel drops to well 
up from the fountain of the soul? Ifthe simple 
melody so affected the manly teacher, what must 
be its power on the wayward wandering pupil? 
Tears that are made to flow by a sweet song are 
dew drops of love ; tears that follow the ,blows of 
the rod are gall drops of hate; the one precious, 
the other pernicious.—New York Teacher. 





Tae Price or Know.eper.—The world is full 
of grief, and he who would never have his eye dim- 
med with a tear, must sink himself below all sym- 
pathy with his fellow men, and contract his soul 
till he needs nothing to complete his happiness 
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except the supply of his animal wants. Shall we! the NV. Y. Ledger, and several such “ interesting’ 
hen retrograde, concluding that ignorance is bliss,| papers, reach her weekly. I suppose she consid- 
and that well be happy? Who would be nerve- ers it a dear publication, in quite a different sense 
less to be exempt from neuralgia, or wish to swal-| from what we teachers do. Oh, no. Miss Nancy 
low his food snake-fashion to avoid the toothache?! does not take the Journal; it hits some of her ca- 
Shall the young eaglet’s wings be clipped that it! prices too severely. - 
cannot soar, because there are storms around the| “Did you meet Miss Model at the last Teachers’ 
mountain’s brow? Shall man’s mind be fettered to| Institute?” No, indeed !—she does not grace such 
earth, because if it rise it may feel the discipline of | conventions with her presence. If you had heard 
sorrow? Rather let us learn the uses of sorrow.| her speak of them as contemptuously as I have, 
One has thoughtfully said that “Sorrow reveals | you would hardly enquire. She votes them perfect 
forces in the soul which she never dreamed of.” bores; dull, prosy, and uninteresting; answering, 
Who that has ever felt any great sorrow, has not) perhaps well enough for those who have nothing 
realized more fully than before, the powers of his | else to do,—but entirely useless to her. We can 
own mind, and felt that they were nobler, more) hardly expect one who regards herself as already 
worthy of respect than before; and as the cloud) perfect, to take much pains for improvement,— 
has lifted, felt as the astronomer does at the ap- | especially when it is so much pleasanter to read 
proach of morning, who rejoices in the sunlight|the latest love story, entitled, “ The Great Red 
around him, though he finds that his vision can} Ghost; or The Mountain Spectre, by Nicodemus 
not reach the space he was before exploring ?—| Noddle.’”—Massachusetts Teacher. 
New York Teacher. 





VENTILATION IN Scnuoot Rooms.— First in order 

Hours 1x Scnoor.—Mr. Edwin Chadwick, was) of importance is ventilation. The school must have 
appointed by the British government a commission- | a steady supply of fresh air throughout the day. 
er to enquire into the excessive labor of young per-| ‘The symptoms which indicate the neglect of this are 
sons in cotton factories. The results he obtained | very plain. Perhaps the teacher may often be 
led him to to propose measures, which were in part| conscious of a dimness of eyesight, a giddiness of 
executed, for reducing the working time of children head, a general languor and drowsiness which 
under thirteen years of age to six hours a day and| nothing can shake off, and for which he cannot well 


for ensuring their attendance at school the residue! 
of the time, say three hours. The children under 
this provision are called “ half times ;” and it turns 
out, according to Mr. Chadwick’s investigations, 
that in well conducted schools their attainments 
are quite equal to those of the “ full times,” who 
attend school six hours daily, while in aptitude’ for 
the application of their knowledge they are said to 
be superior. As they gain in bodily condition by 
the reduction of their physical labor, so they do in 
mental condition by the reduction of time devoted 
to mental labor. 

Mr. Chadwick made also a close examination of 
the best of the long time schools for young child- 
ren, and found upon the testimony of the most in- 
telligent teachers, that they could not keep up 
voluntary attention to study beyond two hours in 
the morning, and one hour in the afternoon.— Mass. 
Teacher. 





Scnoon Journat anp InstitutEs.—“ Does Miss 
Model take the Common School Journal?” Why, 
my friend, I’m astonished at such a question. 
What should a model teacher, one who has “ labor- 





ed with success,’”—I never could find what kind,—| *. 


one who considers herself so eminently a pattern) 
for others, what should she want of the Common) 


account; it is probably largely owirg to his work- 
ing in impure air. Many continue to bear head- 
aches, sickness, or sore throat, without even sus- 
pecting that these are owing to the same cause. 
If such be the effect on the teacher, is it to be 
supposed that the children will escape? Their 
countenances and the tones of their voices are 
some index to the tone of the school. And if the 
teacher will scrutinize these signs, as he should 
accustom himself to do, he will be kept from error 
in this matter. lt is not enough that the air be 
fresh in the morning; or that the windows be 
opened and closed fitfully throughout the day, just 
as accident may direct his attention to the subject, 
or that there be one sterotyped degree of ventila- 
tion. This is amatter that requires attention, from 
hour to hour and day to day, according to wind 
and weather.—Barnard’s Papers. 


Book Votices, 


Melbeost: School Appa- 
Price 














THe Perrection INK-wWELL: 
ratus Company, 25 Howard street, New York. 
$2.50 per dozen, and 15 cents for the Key. 


"By a simple contrivance, this well is firmly fastened in 
the desk, and has the following other advantages enumer- 


| ated in the circular, and all we believe real :—It does not 


rise above the desk ; the cover has no hinge to incommode 








School Journal? Whenever I ask her to subscribe | or make a noise in shutting; it fastens istelf in the desk; it 
she is suddenly destitute of money, notwithstand-! protects the ink from dust and evaporation ;—it avoids 
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blotting by preventing the pen from lifting too much ink ; 

it will not break ; and it cannot easily get out of order. 

Liqurp SLATE FoR BLackBoarps: Holbrook School Ap- 
paratus Co., 25 Howard street, New York. Price $1 
per pint, $1.50 per quart, $2 per gallon. 

We have seen this superior article in use, and can 
vouch for it. With a white slate pencil or a chalk crayon, 
it is as good as the real slate, and superior to any wooden 
surface. It can be applied on a hard, finished wall, an 
old plaster-blackboard, on a rough wall, on wood, or on 
paper, by any one who will follow the simple directions, 
that accompany each can. A pint of the composition will 
cover from 25 to 50 square feet, according to the condition 
of the surface. 


Principra Latina: An introduction to the Latin lan- 
guage. By Charles D’ Urban Morris, M. A., Rector of 
Trinity School, New York,—formerly fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Mason Brothers, 5 and 7, Mercer 
street, New York. 1860. 


This book is an innovation upon all Latin grammars, 
previously issued inthis country. The plan of making an 
immediate application of what is learned, is essentially 
the same, as that known as the Ollendorff method, and 
adopted by Dr. Arnold, M’Clintock & Crooks, Harkness, 
Kuhun and Kendrick. But in the vocabularies, instead 
of giving the nominative singular of nouns, and the first 
person singular of verbs, only the stems of words are put 
down, as ; erercitu, civi, instead of exercitus, civis; and 
vine, vid, instead of vinco, video. The endings of all 
classes of words, as distinguished from their roots, are 
printed in bold faced type, thus ;—rego, regis, regit ; re- 
gimus, regitis, regunt. The cases of nouns and pronouns 
are arranged in different order from that usual, thus: 








Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ille illa illud illi illae_illa 
Acc. illum illam - illos illas 
Gen. _illius illorum illarum illorum 
Dat. illi illis 
Abl. illo illa illo 66 


The syntax is much simplified, by a more general classifi- 
cation of what has formerly been regarded as anomalous, 
and accordingly been treated under the head of notes and 
exceptions. This feature of the work we especially com- 
mend. We believe that still greater simplification is pos- 
sible, and will ere long be made. The volume is a neat 
and convenient one. 


A New Mertnop or Learnine Spanisu: After the sys- 
tem of F. Ahn, Doctor of Philosophy, and Professor of 
the College of Neuss. First American edition, revised 
and enlarged. D. Appleton & Co., 443 & 445, Broadway, 
New York. 1860. 


This is not a work of so large pretensions, as many of 
the “‘ new and easy methods of learning”? modern langu- 
ages, which are constantly issuing from the press ; but we 
believe it to be based upon philosophic principles, and to 
be well adapted to the wants of students, old and young, 
in beginning the study of Spanish. The system, is that 
adopted by Dr. Ahn, in his European grammar of German, 
French and Italian, and is embraced in the injunction, 
* Learn a Foreign Language as you learned your mother- 
tongue.’ Itis the same which the mother points out in 
speaking to her child, repeating to it a hundred times the 
same words, combining them imperceptibly, and succeed- 
ing in this way, to make it speak the same language she 
speaks. The book is prepared in a neat and convenient 
form, and in that clear and beautiful style, which charac- 


terize all the classical works issued from this well known 
publishing house. 
PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER: republished from Barnard’s 


American Journal of Education. First Series. F. C. 
Brownell, New York. 1860. Price $1.50. 


This is the first volume of a series, designed to be issued 
)annually. It contains the following papers : Intellectual 
| Education, by William Russell. True Order of Studies, by 
Thomas Hill. Letters to a Young Teacher, by Gideon F. 
Thayer. Catechism on Methods of Teaching, from the Ger- 
man. Religious Instruction in Public Schools, by George 
Burgess. Unconscious Tuition, by F. D. Huntingdon. 
Questions for the examination of a school. Topics for Dis- 
joussion. These subjects are treated separately,—each 
| paper being complete in itself. The matter of some of 
‘these, is of a metaphysical nature and very clearly treat- 
‘ed. Others consist of common place remarks about school- 
/room duties. The volume is uniform in size, and type 
| with the American Journal of Education, and is neat and 
attractive in appearance. 





| THe AMERICAN INTELECTUAL ARITHMETIC: designed 
for the use of schools and Academies, containing an 
extensive collection of practical questions, with concise 
and original methods of Solution, which simplify many 
of the most important rules in written Arithmetic. By 
John F. Stoddard, A.M. Sheldon & Co., New York. 
1860. P. B. Henlse, agent, Pittsburg. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of a book, which for 
some ten years, has been known to the public. The new 
matter and new methods of solution, which have been 
added in this edition, will supply some deficiencies and 
defects in the old, and will make it more valuable to 
teacher and learner. The book is so well known to the 
public, that we deem it unnecessary to make a more ex- 
tended notice. 





| 
| 


Ossect TEACHING and oral lessons in social science and 
common things, with various illustrations of the prin- 
ciples and practice of Primary Education, as adopted in 
the Model and Training Schools of Great Britain. 432 
pages 8vo. Republished from Barnard’s American Jour- 
nal of Education. Parts I, II, III, IV. F.C. Brownell, 
25 Howard street, New York, 1860, 


The subject matter and the compiler of this work 
will commend it to every teacher. ‘* Object iessons,”— 
practical teaching, observing things and knowing their 
nature and relations,—are now admitted to be the starting 
points of thought and knowledge in the school, as in the 
sciences and in life; and Henry Barnard is the man to 
make the best selection of all that has been written on 
this department of intellectual development. 


Tue Comptete Frencu CLass Boox, embracing Gram- 
mar, Conversation, Literature, with commercial cor- 
respondence and an adequate Dictionary. By Louis 
Pujol, A. M., of the University of France &c., and Rev. 
C. Van Norman, LL. D., of New York. 494 pages 8vo. 
This book professes in its title to present a great deal— 

multum in parvo—in one volume; but asit is a large 

| volume andsystematically arranged, with its various parts 
well selected, it fulfils more of its promises, than could be 
thought possible without actual examination of the work 
itself. It is really ** French in one volume” to such as 
either cannot spare the means to acquire, or the time to 





study numerous works; and even to such as can, it will 
be a good “first book;’? from which the student may 
branch out in his studies in any required direction, and to 
which he may add such more extended treatises as may 
seem desirable. It strikes us as a very valuable book for 
those who are studying French in the remote districts. 
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° .? 
Official. jcuse from their parents, shall be put back to the next 
a lowest class in the same study; and can they lawfully 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, |enforce such resolution ?—Charlestown Biaireet, Chester co. 
Harrispura, DecemBer, 1860. Answer: They can. And parents refusing to pay 
TuE authorities of the Normal School at Edinboro, in | their tax on this account, or suing for damages, as is inti- 
Erie county, have made formal application to this Depart- mated, will only incur cost, in either case. 
ment, for inspection and recognition under the Normal 
School Law of 1857. 








143. Question: A citizen residing 2} miles from one, 
|and 2 miles from another common school house in the dis- 
| trict, but with a stream intervening between his house and 

SHEWERE FO DERESTONE. | the nearest school, demands that the Directors shall either 

139. Question: The Board of directors are equally make a crossing over the stream for his children, or exon- 

divided (three to three) upon a question involving the dis-|erate his tax. Should they do either ?—White District, 
charge of one of the duties of their office, Will the State | Cambria co. 


Superintendent decide the question, upon a statement of Answer: They should not. However hard the casé 
the facts of the case, prepared and presented at the in-| a y ’ e 
stance of the Board ?—Davidson Dt., Sullivan co. | may be, it is not within the power of the school Board to 

Answer: He will. This is precisely a case of one of | relieve him in the way proposed. If they once depart from 
those classes intended for the final decision of this depart- honed proper functions, by building bridges or mending 
ment by the Legislature, when the Ist paragraph of the |roads, there will be no end of such work, which belongs 
40th section of the act of 1854, was adopted. It is a “‘dis-| to the Supervisor. Nor is it a proper case for exonera- 
pute” which “ arises among the directors” of a “district.” | tion, which is only to be made for “mistakes, indigent 
Being equally divided, they cannot settle it themselves, | persons, or unseated lands.” 


and it still “exists.” If upon some essential matter of | 144. Question: Downingtown has been incorporated 
school administration, on which honest, discreet men ue What ahaa aia & poo Bre om pags rere 
might hold different opinions, and yet be all willing to dis- has the District of East Caln, out of which it was taken ¢ 
charge their duty, each according to his own view of it,— |—Downingtown bor. District, Chester co. 

the proper Court, on being applied to under the 9th sec-| Answer: No claim. By the act of incorporation, 
tion to expel them from office, would not probably inter- | Downingtown became a separate District, and as such, en- 
fere ; for it would not appear to be an actual “ neglect or titled to all the school lots, houses and furniture within its 
refusal” to perform any duty, but an inability to agree in| bounds, under the 3 and 4 sections of the act of 8 May, 
the manner of so doing. There would, therefore, be no | 1854, without any accountability to East Caln. Further, 
certainty of aid from that quarter; and, in the meantime, | the only possible claim may be by Downingtown on East 
the interests of the youth of the district could not but | Caln, and that will be for its rateable share of any balance 
suffer. And yet,to let the matter rest as a ‘tie,’ and | of money that may remain on hand, after the accounts of 
have no action, till a change in the Board should take|the school year, within which the separation took place, 
place at the next election, would be productive of still | shall have been settled. But neither can have any claim 
more delay and injury. Hence it was, no doubt, that the | on the other for property. The act of 8 May, 1855, does not 
law provided an umpire, always at hand and whose deci- | relate to cases of this kind, but to what are called “ In- 
sion is to be as final as would be the vote of a majority of | dependent Districts,” created under that act. 

the Board itself,—which in fact it is, he being in the na-| 145. Question: The school law requires the schools 


ture of an additional member of the Board for a special | of a district to be open “four months,” before it can y oe 

: : . a portion of the State appropriation. How many days 
puapeem, with a enating wees. teaching must there be in these four months ;—must there 
Applications of this kind will accordingly be hereafter | phe 80, 88, or 96 1—Butler District, Butler co. 


entertained, and prompt decisions given. But in order to Answer: The number of days that the Directors of a 
prevent this agency of the Department from being invoked | District require of their teachers, to constitute a month?s 
on frivolous points, or in a hasty manner, no case of the | teaching, shall in all cases, be the month which will be 
kind will be acted oa, until a full statement of all the facts | recognized by this Department, under the provision of the 
shall have been made out, signed by all the members of | school law alluded to. The month of 22 days, is the one 
the Board and transmitted, with the documents necessary adopted in most of the districts, and it is always accept- 
for its full understanding ; or uatil a similar statement be | eq as sufficient, on the supposition, that it is the teach- 
made out by the Co. Supt., at the request of the Board, | er’s month in the district. 

and signed and forwarded by him in his official capacity. ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 


140. Question: Have Directors the power to prescribe 146. Question: In our district, there are schools that, 
the lines, within which alone the pupils therein residing, |in the winter, average fifty, and others that do not ave- 
shall attend the school of that sub-district ?—Twuscarora |rage twenty scholars. The directors divide the school 
District, Juniata co. money equally amongst all the districts—making no dif- 


Axswan: “Sub-districts” as auch, were abolished by [ference either forthe number of Pups oF Ee Crow 
the school law of 1854; but it is still, not only the right, ford co. 


but the duty of Directors, to prescribe the limits of each| Awswer: This is really one of the most difficult points 
school; and any pupil attending any other school, than |jn the administration of the school system, in the rural 
the one thus designated by the Board, violates the law, districts ; and, as no general rule that will square with 
and should be expelled from the school thus intruded into. every supposable case can be prescribed, the law wisely 

141. Question: Does the School Law require, that 4 | jeayes it to the discretion of the local directors ;—the only 


school Director should take an oath, or affirmation, to per-|.. . .. i : 
form his duties faithfully, and according to law 1— Orwigs- limitation being, that there must be the same duration, 








burg District, Schuylkill co. and, as far as practicable, the same efficiency of instruc- 
ANSWER: It does not; and such oath is not taken. But |tion, in every school in the district. Apparently, the di- 
it would be well to have such a provision in the law. rectors in question have effected both of these objects, by 





142. Question: Have Directors the right to pass a reso- ‘giving equal terms and equal salaries to all the schools; 


ee 








ae 
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while, in reality, great inequality of result may neverthe- order for their withdrawal should be obtained from 
less exist. For instance, a medium teacher may get along /a Director. But the exigencies of the case will not often 
tolerably well in a school of 15 or 20, but might break permit this delay ; and even if they did, the parent’s au- 
down in one with 50 or 60 pupils; his failure being almost |thority should not be thus vexatiously trammeled. The 


certain, if required to teach those higher branches more | whole question“’s one of necessity, and to be governed by 


likely to be needed in the larger school. 
Absolute equality of funds to each district does not, 
therefore, seem to effect the true purpose of the system, 


the general principles of common sense and right. - 


148. Question: Has a Teacher the right to “keep a 
pupil in” after dismission, as a means of punishment /— 
Teacher in Bucks co. 


—which is that of proportioning instruction to the needs 
of each pupil, so that each shall have what it requires in Answer: He has; but in order to prevent uneasiness 
kind, while all shall have the same in duration. On the in families, at the prolonged absence of children from their 
contrary, the placing of the best and most efficient teach- | homes, which may result, it should be made generally 
ers at the points where the highest degree of instruction, _known, that this mode of disciplihe is to be practised ;— 
and the greatest amount of labor are demanded, does effect |#d the child should not be kept in so long as to cause 
the object in view, and hence is, beyond question, the rule |JUSt alarm for his safety, or great inconvenience in the 
to be adopted. family. 

It is exceedingly difficult to strike the just medium on It is also unquestionable, that schoo] hours, thus extend- 
this point, so as to give that measure of satisfaction, which /ed, are as much the hours of the school as those between 
ought to be arrived at; but it is equally certain, that the | the regular opening and dismissal; and that any inter- 
adoption of an arbitrary, unbending rule of equality in the |ference by parents with the rights of the teacher in those 
expenditure of the funds of the district amongst the | hours, comes under the remarks and rules laid down un- 
schools, will not effect it. Under the head of “ Division | der the preceding question. 
of School Funds,’ page 57 and No. 160, of C. S. School | The right to keep in, is, in the hands of a judicious 
Law and Decisions, edition of 1857, there are some remarks | teacher, one of the most valuable in the whole scheme of 
whose appropriateness and soundness merit for them the discipline. A ful) and serious, but kind and feeling, con- 
attention of directors. | versation, with an erring pupil, after schoo] hours, is one 

of the most efficient and desirable means of reformation. 


149. Question: A Teacher engages a school, comes at 


his child out of the school, within school hours, without | the appointed time, finds the doors and windows broken, 
the desk without hinges or lock, no fuel, and various other 


the permission of the Teacher ?—Teacher in Bucks co. - e og 
Auswzn: This question involves that of the extent of | things out of order. He notifies the Board of these defi- 
| ciencies, and commences to teach; but after one week,— 
the parents’ authority over his own child, which is not to they having made no effort to supply the deficiencies,—he 
be trifled with or unnecessarily restricted. It will not do |!eaves. Can he recover payment for this week !—Teacher 
to assert the exclusive control of the teacher over the |’ “lar/ield co. 
child, within the regular school hours. Asa parentmay| ANsweR: He can; and the Directors may rejoice, that 
have reasons abundantly sufficient to justify him in keep- | he does not also sue them for damages, for the disappoint- 
ing his child from school,—such as sickness in the family, ment and loss of time. The contract between Directors 
pressing and necessary employment; so, after the child ,@"4 Teacher is mutual. They are justified in exacting 
has entered the school for the day, an emergency of the |from him regular attendance, moral deportment, sufficient 
same kind may unexpectedly arise. Of course any rea- | Skill and due performance of duty; but he hasa right to 
sonable teacher, on being properly applied to, would at demand from them, a sufficiently comfortable and con- 
once permit the departure of the child. But teachers, like venient school house, proper furniture, sufficient fuel, and 





ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 
147. Question: Has any person the legal right, to take | 








other people, are not all reasonable; and if the absolute 
right to retain the child be conceded, those of the class 
just alluded to, might probably take a view of such cases 
in direct opposition to that of the parent, and thus inter- 
fere with his just, natural and legal right over his own 
child. Such cases no doubt would be rare; but as they 
may arise, the general rule is to be such as to provide for 
them. The answer, therefore, is: 

1. That a parent has the right to withdraw his child dur- 
ing school hours, for just and sufficient cause; and that 
refusal to permit the child’s departure, or disturbance in 
effecting it,—such cause being first made known,—will be 
at the peril of the teacher. 

2. That the withdrawal of a child by a parent from 
school, within school hours, without just cause first pro- 
perly assigned, or for an insufficient cause assigned, 
should forfeit the child’s seat in the school, till reparation 
made and restoration ordered, by the proper Board of Di- 
rectors. 

3. That breach of the peace or other disorder, arising in 
the improper withdrawal of a child from school, by a par- 
ent, against the consent of the teacher, is at the risk of the 
parent, and renders him liable to the proper penalty. 

It is sometimes said, that if children are needed at home, 


all those things which it is their duty to supply. If not, he 
hhsee leave their employment and recover for his lost time. 


150. Question: How can a teacher recover the amount 


|of a judgment he holds against the Board of Directors ?— 
Can he attach the share of State appropriation coming to 
the district, in satisfaction ?— Teacher in Clearfield co. 


Answer: Hecannot. He can only recover satisfac- 
tion by applying to the Court of Common Pleas, of the 
proper county, in the manner prescribed by the 21st sec- 
tion of the general school law of 8th May, 1854. 

ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

151. Question: Cannot the State appropriation be 
paid to the district, as soon as the four month’s term of 
[teaching has been completed, and the proper affidavit of 
that fact forwarded to the department ;—without waiting 
|for the annual report of the district for the same year also? 
—County Superintendent. 

AnswErR: It can and will hereafter. The annual re- 
port required to be made, under the first proviso to the 
36th section of the act of 1854, previous to the issuing of 
the warrant for appropriation to any district, is evidently 
that of the preceding, and not of the current year; other- 
wise, as the annual report is to contain all the operations 
of the district to the close of the year, and as the four 
months certificate must be forwarded (by the second pro- 
viso to the same section) ‘‘within the school year for which 
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meetings or teachers classes, each Saturday, as you will 
conflict and one or the other be impossible. The true con- see by the ‘** Educational column” in the American. I 
struction, therefore, is, that the annual report required | fill up a programme like the one enclosed, and leave it 
to be forwarded prior to the issue of the warrant, is that | with the teacher, at the time of the visitation of the school. 
of the preceding, and not the current year; and as, by the The meeting is held just after the schools of the district 
agency of the County Superintendents, these are now | have been visited. We talk very freely at these meetings, 


generally in before the expiration of four months from the criticise each other’s plans pretty closely, and brace up 


the warrant is to be issued,” the two provisions wend’ 
} 


Ist Monday in June—the very earliest period when a four 
months certificate can be filed—there will, hereafter, be 
no difficulty on this point. 

As soon, therefore, as any district shall have completed 
foyr months teaching, shall have forwarded a proper cer- 
tificate to that effect, and shall have, also, sent in its an- 
uual report for the preceding year, it will hereafter receive 
@ warrant for its State appropriation. 


152. Question’: The new county of Cameron is com- 
posed of parts of Clinton, Elk, McKean and Potter. Does 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendents of those counties 
cease in the portions of territory taken from them respect- 
ively; and will a County Superintendent for Cameron be 
now selected or appointed !—County Superintendent. 


|generally for a fresh start.” 

| The following is the programme above alluded to, and 
| the plan, if faithfully carried out, cannot but be advanta- 
| geous to all parties interested in the welfare of the schools: 
M 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee) eee 


Please attend a Teachers’ Class for mutual improvement 





BM WERCRIINE, Ces oc voc ccccs succes sesnsdntnes on Saturday 
Co OS ere eee Ty erry ere re at 9 o’clock. 
| The following will be the order of exercises :— 

1. Opening Exercises.—Discussion of Methods. 


| 2. Review of Superintendent’s Notes of Visitation. 


3. Class Drill in (say) Reading. 
| 4. Questions Pertaining to Difficult points in Teaching. 
| Public exercises at 2 o’clock, P. M., in the same place. 
Lecture in the evening, at 7} o’clock, by 
| Subject (say) Co-operation of Parent and Teacher. 


Answer: A Superintendent for Cameron cannot now | piease give such notice of the puplic exercises to the 
be selected by the school directors of that county, for the | people of your neighborhood, as is convenient. 
reason that conventions of directors can only, by law, | Respectfully, Yours, 

: ah ‘Tn me ory yo rer ry er re eet ee 
wy te pap ppsarhag paisa vag May, 1854, County Superintendent. 
anc © at Will net se dshisah mores & a E 154. Question: After havirg adopted a figure—say 3— 

Neither can an appointment be now made, by the State /as the lowest standard of qualifications for teachers in the 
Superintendent, because such appointments are only to fill county, is it advisable to issue to rejected candidates, 
vacancies; and this is no vacancy, there having been no |C@'tificates with figures 4 or 5 marked on them, merely to 


; ‘ a. hs show their grade of scholarship, but with published notice 
previous County Superintendent of Cameron. Nor is there that such are not to be employed in the schools {County 
any legally appointed salary attached to the office, even if | Superintendent. 


this should be called a vacancy. | Answer: Itis not. Such practice is calculated to mis- 

The following provision in the act creating the county lead Teachers and Directors, and unnecessarily complicate 
of Cameron, removes all difficulty :—‘ The sheriff, coro- |the operations of the system. Besides, it is illegal. The 
ner, and other officers of the counties of Clinton, Elk, | 4] section of the act of 1854, only permits the issue of cer- 
Mc Kean and Potter, shall continue to exercise the duties | tificates “to each person found qualified ; and the hold- 
of their respective offices as heretofore, within that part of | ing of a certificate, is therefore prima facie evidence of 
Cameron county, which, before the passing of this act, was ‘qualification. If a County Superintendent come deliber- 
within the counties of Clinton, Elk, McKean and Potter, | ately to the conclusion, that there are enough teachers in 
until similar officers shall be elected and qualified, agreeably ithe county, up to Ne. 3 in their acquirements, to supply 
to law, within the county of Cameron.”, Sec. 7, act of | a) the schools, and accordingly adopt that as the limit, he 
29th March, 1860, erecting the new county of Cameron. | js pound to reject all others, as below the legal standard, 





P. L. 1860, page, 699. 

The County Superintendency being undoubtedly an 
*¢ office,”’ is included in this provision; and the Superin- 
tendents of Clinton, Elk, McKean and Potter will, there- 
fore, continue to exercise jurisdiction and discharge their 
official duties, within the respective portions of their coun- 
ties now included in Cameron, as heretofore, till the Ist 
Monday in June, 1863, unless the law on the subject be in 
the meantime altered. 

153. Question: What is the best mode of making 
known the results of the visitation of the schools of the 
districts to the teachers, directors and citizens, so as to 
correct errors, spread the knowledge of successful mea- 
sures, and generally infuse greater life into the district ? 
—County Superintendent. 

AnsweER: This question shows that the officer who 
propounds it has the right spirit; and probably his own 
mode of proceeding, if described, would be the best an- 
swer. The State Superintendent cannot undertake to say 


which is the very best amongst the several good modes of | 


effecting the object, which are in operation in different 
parts of the State. He will, however, commend to the 
attention of other Superintendents, that of County Super- 
intendent Deans, of Delaware, which seems well calcula- 
ted to be successful. That officer says:— 

** 7 am now visiting the schools; and I also hold district 


land therefore unqualified. Prompt and entire rejection 


‘of unqualified applicants is due to the schools, and is the 
duty of the office. 
| 155. Question: Have County Superintendents au- 


thority to mark certificates, ‘‘ good only for teaching in a 
Primary School *??—County Superintendent. 


Answer: This depends on circumstances. If by “‘Prim- 
ary Schools”? is meant a mere A. B,C. school, for which 
;any old lady who barely knows how to read and write, 
\or any person with nothing else to do, is supposed by 
| many, to be qualified to teach,—then the practice of licens- 
ing such persons, and recognizing such ‘* primary schools,”? 
‘is not for a moment to be tolerated. The issuing of such 
| certificates should be regarded as a violation of duty. But 
| probably this is not the class of schools intended, by the 
| very efficient officer who puts the question. 

No doubt the “ Primary School’ alluded to, is the first 
|in a series of graded schools, having secondary or grammar 
schools, &c. in the same series. Here the practice is en- 
\tirely proper: there being persons qualified by a sufficient 

knowledge of all the six common school branches, and by 
peculiar fitness, for imparting the rudiments to beginners, 
who may not be in possession of the higher branches re- 
| quired in, or adapted for the control and responsibility of, 
a higher school. To such, as an indication to directors, 
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the certificate with “‘ good for a Primary School only,” | was that so many Teachers were found to hold certificates 
may be safely issued. In these cases, however, the re- |of a much higher grade than they were entitled to; but 
striction to a *‘ primary” is not to be based on the ignor- they are now generally and manfully submitting to a just 
ance of the holder, but solely on peculiar fitness for that ‘classification. 
class of school. Supt. Copurn, of Bradford: One of the greatest hin- 
hese <1 pare Joe wantin’. Be ame he ,drances in the schools, is the multiplicity of text-hooks, 
this county. There are hundreds of children imthem, who, tev et a ee . go aga _— a ae 
by law and justice, should be in the schools. It seems to | eg: 90 eden teas poomaker of Franklin. 
be the business of no one, to see that they receive the 3| Supr. Berry, of Clinton: I now notify Directors and 
months schooling required by the act of assembly. Is it citizens, in advance of every visit to the schools, call at- 


the duty of the County Superintendent, or of any other : P : 
common school officer, to interfere in the matter 2—County | “ation to repairs neodedin and around the school houses, 
Superintendent. | appeal to parents to furnish proper books and co-operate 


Answer: It is not. The 4th sec. of the act of 21 April, | With the teacher, and use every effort to fit up a generous 
1849, (P. L. 1849, 672) provides, that no minor between | and kind rivalry among the schools. 
the ages of 13 and 16, “who shall not have attended | Supr. Mrrriin, of Cumberland: I found a practice 
school, for at least three consecutive months within the Prevailing, instituted by my predecessor, which I consider 
same year,” shall be employed in any “cotton, woollen, | of great utility. At the termination of the Superinten- 
silk, paper, bagging, or flax’ factory ; under a penalty of | dent’s visit to a school, the teacher dismisses his pupils 
$50 for every offence. This section is supposed to be and accompanies the Superintendent to the next school ; 
consistent with the act of 7 May, 1855, (P. L. 472) which | thus giving to each teacher the benefit of the system pur- 








only regulates the number of hours, during which minors 
may be employed in factories, and therefore to be still in 
full force. But unfortunately it is not made the duty of 
any public officer, to see that it is complied with. The 
same is the case im regard to the employment of children 
under thirteen, in factories, which is also illegal, and sub- 
jects employees and parents or guardians to heavy penal- 
ties ; but neither is there any person designated to enforce 
it. For this reason, these laws seem to have remained a 
dead letter, and therefore probably require amendment.— 
In the mean time, it would not be advisable for County 
Superintendents to become informers, when the local Di- 
rectors, whose more immediate province it would seem to 
be, do not think proper to interfere. They might, however, 


direct the attention of the proper Boards to the evil, and | 


inform them of the provisions of the law on the subject. 
Further action than this, is not, forthe present at least, 
recommended. 


PAYMENTS BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
157. Co. Superintendents are occasionally put to the ex- 
pense of small payments on packages of Documents, sent 
to them from this department, for the use of Directors and 
Teachers. This only happens, when the amount of the 





freight cannot be pre-paid here, for the reason that a con- | 


nexion all the way to the destination of the package, does 
not exist with Harrisburg. In all such cases, they will 
keep an account—giving items—of such payments, which 
will be re-paid by this Department, on settling their ac- 
counts at the end of the year. The same will be the 
course in regard to postage pre-paid by them, on official 
letters to this Department. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORTS OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


158. Surr. CaroTHERs, of Beaver: The chief difficulty is 
the division of the school term, in many districts, into two 
parts, having a summer school taught one half of it by a 
female, and a winter school the other by a male teacher. 
This embarrasses me much in visitation, as I can not find 
all the schools of a district open at the sametime. But the 
worst is, that districts indulging in this practice, have 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of teachers and 


are obliged to accept inferior ones ; while others that em- 
ploy one teacher the whole term, have the best teachers 
and schools, and are receiving full value for their money. 

Supt. Sicaroos, of Bedford: The greatest difficulty met 


| sued by others in the district. This is general in Dicken- 
son district, and the Directors allow the time thus spent 
|to go to the teacher’s credit as if spent in the school room. 
| The result is evident in the increased efforts of the teach- 
ers and the fraternal feelings existing among them. 

Supr. BotitmMAN, of Indiana: Acting upon your sugges- 
tion, five or six Professional Certificates will be presented 
| to those entitled to them at the County Institute shortly to 
be held at Blairsville; and each recipient will read a 
thesis. 

Supt. Morrison, of Lawrence: I have been, amongst 
‘other things, recommending more rigid attention to or- 
| thography and reading ; also to Vocal Music, Gymnastic 
exercises and Ventilation. 

Supt. Smitu, of Mifflin: To improve the schools I have 
urged the organization of District Associations, with some 


'guecess; and have through the county papers, called 
the attention of parents to their duty to provide their 
| children with suitable books and to visit the schools. 

| Supt. BuLtarp, of Susquehanna: Nearly all our Teach- 
‘ers are goodin arithmetic, reading and grammar, but many 
‘are deficient in orthography, writing and zeography. The 
|select schools, as a general thing, neglect spelling and 
| writing, and in some cases geography. What shall I do? 
| Ans. Give general notice, now, that next year you will 
{not grant a single certificate to any one who falls below 


| No. 3 (or medium) in these e 


| how high he may stand in the others. 
| 


? ° ° ¢ ¢ 
| Original Communications. 
BRADFORD COUNTY DRILLS. 

Mr. Epiror :—I have just closed the last of the 
fiveinstitutes for Bradford, forthe fallof 1860. These 
‘drills have now been held in this county each fall 
during four years, five each year, and their utility and 
usefulness have been fairly tested. 

The first year they were a novelty and the teach- 
‘ers all came out, and the people turned out by hun- 
‘dreds, and all appeared to be pleased; but as the 
novelty of the thing wore off, those who attended 
merely because they were new, staid at home, and 
the substantial, energetic, ambitious, “ live” teachers 
were left tosustain them. This was as I anticipated, 


ssential branches; no matter 











| 
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only the diminution in numbers was not as great, by| Institute, will find it very difficult to organize and 
considerable, as I expected. conduct one, without the aid of some one experi- 
No extra efforts are made to induce teachers to) enced in such matters. Such should, in my opinion, 
come, unless they feel it is for their interest to be} get help from abroad, if it can not be had in their own 
present. That is, no puffing advertisements are put) counties. °C. R. C. 
in circulation, stating that celebrated educators from| 70wanda, November, 1860. 
abroad are to be present; but teachers and friends 
are solicited to come out ;—the teachers to be drilled 











THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.-- Solomon. 
and the people to listen and learn. Old ideas are often clothed in new words: and 


I have secured lecturers from among the practical | P¢*24ps, the attempt to bring out new ideas, respect- 
teachers of the county, or from the men who had | 2g education, is as striking an exemplification of this 
been successful teachers in their younger days. This| th, as can well be produced. When we examine 
course did not, perhaps, give as much eclat to the) the new works published upas education, and the 
sessions, as it would to have taxed the teachers| different methods of teaching, published in our jour- 
heavily and secured eminent men from abroad to lec-| nals, we find care exemplified, that “ old things have 
ture and teach; but I thought at the out-set, that, become ones But are they the ere for that? No. 
for the best interest of the cause, it was the better| Neither will what I am about bed write to you, Mr. 
way to make the tax upon the teachers as light as | Editor, be the worse for its having been written a 
possible, and depend upon ourselves for laborers. 1 thousand times before. It will have the merit of ap- 
consequently started in that way and the experience | Pearing in @ new dress. 
of each year has but strengthened my opinion, that, D'Israeli, in speaking of the literary and personal 
for this county at least, this is the best policy. We) character of authors, says—“ We find Seneca, the 
have been favored with two lectures from the School | disinterested usurer of seven millions, writing on 
Commissioner of Chemung county, New York, and | moderate desires, on a table of gold. Sallust who so 
two from Mr. Berry, of Clinton connty. With these, eloquently declaims against the licentiousness of the 


exceptions, we have had lecturers for the twenty In-| ®&®, Was accused in the Senate, of public and habit- 


stitutes from our citizens. | ual debaucheries ; and, while a declaimer against the 
The teaching has all been done by ourselves ; the! spoilers of prarmee, he pillaged his province. like 
Grit yee principally by the Suberiatendent : | Verres. Sir Thomas Moore declared, that no man 


and | - : it 
subsequently by him, assisted by the more experi jought to be punished for his religion; yet he was 
enced teachers who were in attendance. 


“| himself, a fierce persecutor, racking and burning men 
for not subscribing to his faith. The pathetic genius 
The effort has been, from year to year, to add| of Sterne played about his head, but never reached 

something new to the exercises each session, so that! his heart. While Young was composing his “ Night 

teachers might not feel that, after the first or second) Thoughts,” he was as cheerful as any other man.— 
year, they could learn nothing by attending. The) And Moliere, whose humor was so perfectly comic, 
meetings have been held in different localities; so) was a very thoughtful and serious man, and even of 
that a new set of the inhabitants was enabled to at-| melancholy temper. Could any one have imagined, 
tend each session, and receive the benefits arising) that the brilliant wit, the luxuriant raillery, and the 


therefrom. No little good has been done in this | fine deep sense of Paschal, could have been combined 





way, by calling the attention of the people to the) 


subject of education, and by showing them what 
teachers are doing to qualify themselves for their 
employment. 

It is hoped that no school officer will feel dis- 
heartened, because the number who attend these In- 
stitutes is not as great as at first. This is just what 
should be expected; those who attend, desiring 
and expecting improvement, will be improved ; but 
such as go at first because of the novelty of the 
thing, and to have a “ good time,” will of course drop 
off, when it is found that an institute is a place for 
teachers to be drilled and made better teachers, a 
place to receive and communicate instruction. 

Thus the annual gatherings, are, to some extent 
sifting places, at which the most valuable instructors 
are generally to be found. 

Superintendents who are not practiced teachers, 
or who have no knowledge of the management of an 


| 


with the hypochondriasm and bigotry of an ascetic?” 
So with the school teacher. Go into our schools, 
and where will you find a practice, corresponding 
with the theory of our educational works? All 
teachers are supposed to read one or more educational 
journals, and to have at least one book on the 
“theory and practice” of teaching, And yet go into 
their schools, even the school of the writers them- 
selves, and very likely you will find their practice 
| directly the opposite of their theory, and in a new 
dress, the old forms they have so long condemned. 
Some years ago, the inductive system, or what was 
called the “ drawing-out” system, was introduced into 
our schools ; and who can say aught against it? In 
the language of its advocates, “ the leading prin- 
ciple of this system is, that the child be regarded 
not as a mere recipient of the ideas of others, but as 
an agent capable of collecting, and originating, and 
producing most of the ideas which are necessary for 
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its education, when presented with the objects or the 
facts, from which they may be derived.” And yet 
when put into text books, and made a form, instead 
of a principle, how contemptible it becomes! Even 
more so than the learning of rules, without under- 
standing them. It was the formal application of this 
principle, which more than anything else brought 
Smith’s Grammar into contempt. And what could 
be more contémptible than the following language 
from this work, when used as a formal grammar les- 
son? “What is your name? ANSWER 
What does the word noun mean? Ans. The word 
noun means name. 2. What, then, may your name 
be called? Ans. A Noun. 2. What may all names 
be called? Ans. Nouns. 2. Boston is the name of 
a place ; is Boston a noun? Ans. Boston is a noun, 
because it is a name.” And yet the principle intro- 
duced into this discourse is excellent; and when 
practiced by a judicious teacher, is the very essence 
of true teaching. So with arithmetical analysis.— 
Superior as is the analysis of a problem to its forced 
solution by a rule not understood, yet how little su- 
perior it is, when the pupil but mouths an analytical 
form, almost as unmeaning to him as the rule! To 
teach analysis correctly, is to understand rules, and 
not be so ignorant, even of the principles of propor- 
tion, as many of our analytical arithmeticians. 

Mr. Eprror :—Permit me to ask the friends of 
education—not however in a cynical spirit—a ques- 
tion through the medium of your journal. The most 
prominent educationalists of our day, describe true 
education to be a physical, intellectual, polite, moral 
and religious education. Now, as it is a well known 
truth, that the pupils of our common schools do not 
receive such an education,—even when the teacher 
himself is intellectual, moral, polite and religious,— 
we ask the cause of the defect? 

It may be, that home education counterbalances 
the education of the schools. We know that the 
practice is yet common among parents, to send their 
children abroad to obtain what is termed an “accom- 
plished education,” such as cannot be obtained at 
home, although the common schools are often as 
good as the schools abroad. Whether it is, that 
home education does counteract that of the school, 
or whether a more accomplished education is obtain- 
ed at boarding schools, than atgood common schools, 
will not be here discussed ; but it will not be denied, 
that an accomplished education is not yet obtained 
at the common schools :—We ask the cause. 

KE. Lampory. 

West Lampeter, Lan. co., Pa., Nov., 1860. 








LOGICAL OUTLINE OF ARITHMETIC.—NO. 5. 

One of the greatest errors connected with our 
system of elementary instruction, is the lack of 
philosophical method. We teach too much piece- 





meal, and this is the reason for the logical charac- 
ter of the articles we are presenting. Arithmetic 
is a very simple science, if properly contemplated, 
and our object is to lead to such a contemplation 
of it. Methodis everything everywhere, and should 
not be ignored in teaching. “Logical views are 
all very fine,” says one, ‘ but what’s the use of it ?” 
Here lies the secret of so much unsystematic think- 
ing and acting in life. We can do nothing well 
without a plan. Life should not be a piece of 
patch-work ; neither should teaching. 

To teach well we need, Ist,a logical view of the 
subject to be taught; 2d, a logical method of in- 
struction. Our object, thea, is to give this logical 
view, and this logical method. In this article we 
will complete the first, and, in the next, we hope to 
present the second, This we deemed important for 
an appreciation of what is to follow. We like to 
plow before sowing, and must sow before reaping. 
We are running‘our metaphysical plow rather deep, 
but we hope to be repaid with a good crop at har- 
vest time. 

Anatysis. Analysis is the process of resolving 
that which is complex into its elements. A watchis 
a complex being consisting of wheels, springs, pins, 
hands, &c. If we separate a watch into these parts 
we are said to analyze it. A house is analyzed when 
it is separated into the brick, wood, stone, mortar, 
iron, &c., of which it is built. Analysis, then, 
means taking to pieces, separating, resolving a com- 
plex whole into its simple parts. 

Syntuesis. Synthesis is the reverse of analysis. 
It is the process by which a complex object is form- 
ed from simpler objects. Thus, if, after analysing 
the watch, we put the different parts together again, 
the process is synthesis. The building of a house 
is a synthetic process. The putting together of 
words to form a sentence is also a process of syn- 
thesis. 

These two processes are exceedingly important in 
acquiring or imparting knowledge. By analysis 
we acquire knowledge, by synthesis we arrange and 
systematise our knowledge. Nature grows synthe- 
tically, we study her analytically. Science is built 
up by synthesis, but the materials for the building 
process were obtained by analysis. The world is 
a synthesis ; to understand it we must come to the 
investigation in the spirit of analysis. Nature is 
full of truths, but they must be wrested from her 
grasp by the lever of analysis. Synthesis presents 
us with our fine systems of scientific classifica- 
tion; Analysis is the magic wand at the touch of 
which nature unfolds her rich treasures of beautiful 
and mysterious truth out of which these sciences 
are constructed. 

In analysis it is not essential that” we consider 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Epbwarp Brooxs, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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all the parts which compose the whole, as in the involved in comparison, we will examine the spe- 
case of the watch mentioned above. To pass from cial arithmetical processes to which its application 
a collection of units to a unit,—from a number to ito numbers give rise. These are, as has been sta- 
one,—is as much as process of analysis as to sepa. | ted, Reduction, Ratio and Proportion, and the 
rate a house into the building materials, or a che-| Progressions. Let us see in what manner they 
mical compound into its elements. To this we | riginate. 

shall refer again under the head of arithmetical | In comparing numbers expressing different units, 
analysis. We have spoken thus in detail upon the | it will be seen that we can change from a collection 
process of analysis because it is so vaguely and in- of units of a certain species to another of different 
correctly used in Arithmetic. It is becoming fash- | SP©*!€s but of the same class, or genus. These 
ionable to call nearly everything analysis. I have | changes we call Reduction. By comparison we 
before me a work on Arithmetic by a LL.D., in Perceive the relation of difference and quotient, 
which the addition and multiplication of simple| known as Arithmetical and Geometrical Ratio. A 
|comparison of geometrical ratio gives rise to Pro- 
| portion. A comparison of several numbers having 
|a common difference gives Arithmetical Progres- 


ICTION ion is the logical process by). ate : 2 
eames oer sam ths ite oe cee ete |Sion, and a similar series having a common geome- 
which we derive Pes P : | trical ratio constitutes a Geometrical Progression. 
Thus, when we notice that heat expands iron, lead, 


; | Other series ] ise fi ] i 
copper, zinc, &c. ; we infer that heat will expand | may also arise from some law obtained 


; E a thi f inferring th |by comparison. Thus we see that comparison, in 
all metals betes, pays ee a ee | Arithmetic, originates Reduction, Ratio, Propor- 
general truth is called Induction. By induction 


—_— |tion, and the Progressions. 
we rise from facts to principles, from effects to! 4 Lithmetic of whole numbers is, therefore, reduced 
causes. As simple as this process seems to be, it 5 the two fundamental processes of Addition and 
is of vast importance in nearly every department | subtraction, or in other terms, Synthesis and An- 
of science. Its principles have been elucidated | alysis,—these ‘processes to be controlled by the lo- 
and its merits extolled by some of the greatest men 'gic of comparison ;—comparison itself, also, giving 
of nearly every age. Bacon won immortality by | rise to certain abstract processes. All the rest of 
his efforts for its general adoption, and Sir W. | the Arithmetic of whole numbers,—and the same 
Hamilton added a wreath to his fame by showing | classification obtains with fractions—consists of the 
its true character as a process of Logic. solution of concrete problems, either real or theo- 
The utility of induction has long been recognized | retic, and may be included under the head of Ap- 
in the Natural and Philosophical Sciences, but plications of Arithmetic. Arithmetic, as we have 


many argue that it is inadmissible in Mathematics. |pefore stated, is, therefore, pure and applied, or ab- 
It is our opinion that it can be employed even here. 


It is well known that in Algebra .we employ, in 
several demonstrations, a method entitled “ Math- 
ematical Induction,” and in Arithmetic many cases 


numbers are called analysis! Such ignorance is 


intolerable. 


|stract and concrete. 
We present the following complete analytical out- 
line of abstract Arithmetic. 


RD 

occur in which its application seems entirely legit- | 3 Seanedne Maude 
imate. Whenever we derive a general truth or a ADDITION. } Multipiaton }Invaluion, " 
principle in Arithmetic, without demonstration, it! # Multiple. 
must be so derived by induction or by inference.—| \ 
This will be seen more clearly hereafter. a Factoring, 

Depuctioy. Deduction is the reverse of Induc-|% SU®ST8ACTION. ¢ Division } Erolton 
tion. In Induction, as has been seen, we pass from < eee he Te 
the special to the general; in deduction we reverse 
this process, and pass from the general to the spe-| © on 
cial. Thus, having derived, by induction, our gen-|3 Coxpanrson. Senmepthinis 
eral principle that heat expards all metals, we in- 4 Progressions. 


fer that heat will expand zinc, silver, iron, &c., 
since they arefmetals. Induction derives law from 


It is believed, that the above view of Arithmetic. 


fact, deduction, fact fromlaw. One is an ascending 
process,—we go up from the parts to the whole ; 
the other is a descending process,—we descend from 
the whole to the particulars. Induction is a syn- 
thetic process,—it puts together; deduction is an 
analytic process, it takes apart, or separates the 
few from the many or whole. 

Having considered the several logical processes 


must tend to simplify the subject, and that much 
clearer notions of the science will be obtained when 
these philosophical relations are understood. 

In our next article we will present a logical out- 
line of Arithmetical Instruction, and then having 
established our method, we will attempt to apply it 
with practical suggestions. EpwarpD Broogs. 

Normal School, Nov., 1860. 
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LEARNING TO READ.—NO. 4. 
Teachers often have young pupils learning to 


read, who are not “able to converse without hesi- 
tation, about the objects that are daily before their 
curious eyes ;” of course, it is expected by parents 
and patrons, that such children must learn to read, 
even if they are not able to talk at all! When this 
is the case, a maternal patience is necessary for the 
Teacher, who must do as much as possible, in teach- | 
ing the important art of “talking.” The ptogress 
will be much slower, when “learning to talk,” and | 
“earning to read” are, from necessity, combined. | 
Still all good teaching cultivates the power of ex- 
pression—or “ talking ;” and the Teacher who does 


not arouse the expressive faculties to a desire for | 


action, has not the spirit of the true educator ;—his 
words die as soon as they fall from his lips. 

Some suggestions will be offered here, that may 
enable the teacher to overcome the objections of 
the “ word method,” spoken of in a former article. 


In the early stages of “learning to read,” have | 


the class remember the number of words learned, | 
80 that they may be able to tell at any moment, | 
the extent of their reading-knowledge. The class | 
should know the number of words on each card | 
they have finished; and when they commence to 
read from books, the new words should be “ count- 
ed in” at every recitation. The effect of “keep- 
ing an account” of the number of words mastered, | 
will add much to the interest and advancement of | 
the children. 

To prevent the pupils from committing the words | 
to memory, without knowing their forms by means 
of the eye, have all columns of words read in three | 
directions, down, up, and across the page. 

The “reading lesson” should, first, be read 


backwards, until each word is familiar to the class, | 
then the teacher should read the lesson in a proper | 


manner as an example for imitation. Thi 
vent the drawling and hesitating, common to a 
great majority of our schools. If children know 


the words of their reading lesson “at sight,” they | 


will have but little difficulty in getting that natural 
st:le, which is the basis of good vocal reading. 

Great care should be taken to cultivate the vocal 
organs to distinctness and promptness; much of 
the life of a class, is in its promptness, 

In respect to the alphabet : take one letter at a 
time, as: 0; have the class speak all the words in 
their reading lesson that begin with o; and all that 
have anointhem. Then take t, in the same man- 
ner, following with J, s, m, k, v, w, x, &c., present- 
ing the simplest formed letters first. One of the 
easiest letters is sufficient, to introduce in the les 
sons of one day ; two or more days should be given 
to each of those which are more difficult to learn. 

In respect to the letters b, d, p and q, the teacher 
should analyze their form, so as to show how they 
are made, thus: | 





Teacher.—* This letter on i baad, is called 
ibe; it is made with a straight line and ano; we 
make a straight line and put an o on the right hand 
side of it, at the lower end.” 

The teacher makes d on the board. 

T. “ This letter is called de, how is it made?” 

C. “ With a straight line, and an o on the left 
|hand side, at the lower end.” ‘The teacher makes 
'g on the board. 

T. “ This is called ku, how is it made ?” 

©. “ With a straight line and an o on the left 
side of it, at the upper end.” The teacher makes 
|p on the board. 
| TT, “This letter is called pe. how is it made?” 
| ©. “With a straight line and ano on the right 
side of it, at the upper end.” 

T. “I will now make de and be, and ku and pe; 
de and be have the o on the lower. end of the 
[straight line, de on the /e/t, and be on the right side. 

‘u and pe have theo on the upper end of the 
‘straight line, ku on the /eft, and pe on the right side. 
| Now, I shall ask youa great many times how these 
ppm are made, so that you may always know 
them.” 





| 


| Any letter that is hard to master by any of the 


class, should be treated in a similar way. 

After the class have learned all of the letters 
perfectly, they may be allowed to spell the words 
which they know “ by sight ;” these, they will find 
in the lessons which they have read. By being care_ 
fal in this respect, the pupil will become acquaint- 
ed with the powers of the letters, as combined in 
‘different words, and hence be able in a short time 
“to help himself.” 


| 


After the powers of the letters are pretty well 
understood, the teacher may introduce the substi- 
tutes and difficult combinations of the alphabet, 
_|separately; for instance, if in the reading lesson, 
the word sphere should be found, the teacher may 
take up the substitute ph, as a subject of instruc- 
tion, first writing on the board: 


Ph is used for f in many words. 

Ph is used for v in Stephen, 

As but few of the combinations or substitutes 
are used according to any general law, most of the 
words containing them, have to be taught singly, 
independent of analogy. Where it can be done, a 
number of words containing the same substitute, 
representing the same sound in each word, should 
be learned, as: brief, grief, &c.; spool, stool, §e.; 
wood, good, §c. Some spellers have words thus 
classified. Most of the “ First Readers” now, do 
not contain many words of two or more syllables, 
so at this point we may consider the class as review- 
ing the First Reader. 

On reviewing the first of the series of readers, 
the lessons should be well studied, so that each 
pupil will be able to read with the proper, natural 
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rate and emphasis. T’o do this, he must understand 
the thought expressed in the lesson. 

Pronunciation : The teacher should be carefu! to 
teach correct pronunciation ; when it is not known 
what the true pronunciation is, a “standard” work 
should be consulted. 

Pauses: A recent author, in his preface, says 
thet “ every teacher feels the necessity, and knows 
the difficulty, of teaching children to observe the 
pauses in reading.” He recommends counting one, 
two, three, &c. 

The difficulty of teaching children to observe the 
pauses in reading, will be overcome, as soon as they 
understand the thoughts represented by the com-) 
bination of words. The great number of rhetori- 
cal pauses existing in the most simple language, 
makes it impossible to teach the pauses in reading, 
by counting one, two, three, &c., at the sight of the 
“printer's marks.” As an illustration, take the 
following extracts from a “ First Reader.” | 

‘‘Do you not hope the dear lamb will live ?” In 
this extract, there should be a pause between hope, 
and the. “I want to go out to plant my seeds.” 

Pause between out and to plant, 

“ There are some things that Jip can do as well | 
as a boy.” 

Pause between things and that, do and well. 

‘*Come and sit down on this rock, and I will tell | 
you all I know of frogs.” 

Here the pause between you and all, is as long’ 
as the one denoted by a comma. 

Whenever the sense depends on a point, it should 
be noticed, as, in the following: “The man gave 
the good boys two balls each, made large and soft.” 
Here the comma is used incorrectly, the sense de- 
pending on it; it should be: “The man gave the) 
good boys two balls, each made large and soft.” | 

When any of the class find it difficult to get the’ 
reading pauses, oral illustratiors are the best helps ; | 
for instance, a child reads, “‘ How glad I am, that | 
spring has come,” without making the pause be- 
tween am and that ; the teacher has the child repeat 
after him, How glad J am, that George has come, and | 
the difficulty is removed. H. S. Jones. | 

Erie, Pa., Oct. 1860. 


GEOGRAPHY---NO. 6. 








‘entire surface, of oceanic currents. 
‘were not sufficient to keep the ocean pure, waves 


the snow, the hail; the spring, the river and the 
lake. 
is necessary, for irrigating the other fourth part, is 
a question which we will not discuss, though there 
has never been too much rain, except on one occa- 
sion, when the “fountains of the great deep were 
broken up,” and every part of the earth was 


Whether such a vast thesaurium of water 


covered with water. Nevertheless, the rain does 
not fall equally over the entire surface of the earth, 
as will be seen in another paragraph of this num- 
ber; but, fall as it may, it is all derived from the 
ocean. The light of the sun producing heat, and 
the heat, especially in the torrid zone where the 
greatest body of ocean lies, rarefying the waters, 
they rise up in the form of mists, fogs, and some- 
times water spouts, and become clouds, charged 
with those burdens of moisture, which, when carried 
to the proper place, fall down and refresh the 
drooping vegetable. In order that these rains may 
be pure and refreshing, it is necessary that their 
source be kept pure ; and to secure this, nature has 
provided, that heat, which is the cause of evapora- 
tion, shall also be the cause of oceanic motion and 
the means of purification. This could not be the 
case,—did the sun shine with equal force upon all 


| parts of the earth ; but shining as it does with 


greater power upon the equatorial regions, the 
waters are rarefied, and the waters from the polar 
regions rush in, and occupy the place of the evap- 
orated particles, thus giving the motion, over the 
And as if this 


must be produced,—these waves by winds; and in 
order to simplify the operations of nature, it is de- 


creed, that the same agent, heat, shall cause these 


winds. The air is a body of moisture, which oper- 
ated upon by the greater heat of the equatorial re- 
gions, rises and gives place to the more dense atmo- 
sphere of the polar regions, thus causing winds, 
which winds, in order to be made more effective, 
in purifiying the ocean, are, by another simple oper- 
ation of nature,—namely, the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis, turned into trade winds. But these 
winds would all blow in the same direction, and 
would not subserve so good a purpose, only for the 
fact, that there are two poles to the earth, from 
which these winds flow till they meet near the 


Moisture is the result of heat, just as heat is the ‘equator, when they fly in all directions, and give a 


result of light. Without light the earth would be 
a dark and dreary chaos, and without heat it would | 
be a cold and barren desert. The vast ocean would 
be a solid mass of ice. There would be no motion, | 
no evaporation, no clouds no rains, no springs, no 
brooks and no rivers,—while without these, there 
could be no vegetation, no blooming flowers, no 
golden fruits. 

Three-fourths of the earth’s surface is covered 
with water which is the great source of irrigation, 
from which is derived the dew, the rain, the frost, 





constant motion to the great surface of water which 
forms the ocean. While these winds are made sub- 


servient in purifying the ocean, they are also the 


locomotive power of the clouds which could not 
move far without their force, and which, when car- 


ried to their destined places, could not so readily 
emit, or discharge their treasures without another 
little element in nature, the cause also of heat ; 
namely, electricity, which, by another provision, 
has a positive and negative property, that, coming 
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in contact, take fire, produce a sudden vacuum, 
create new directions for the winds, shake the air 
with terrible reverberations, and bring down the 
treasures of moisture from the clouds. All these 
agencies being insufficient to purify the ocean, the 
influence of the moon is brought to bear upon the 
deeper waters, and to draw up the deeper particles 
and mix them with those of the surface. But more 
of this subject in another place. 

The rain furnishes a natural means of irrigation, 
which however necessary, would not be of much 
use without, also,a natural means of drainage.— 
Here, again the student of nature, can discern a 
great and wise provision of Providence. If the 
earth were a perfect sphere, without an undulation, 
as some careless thinkers suppose it was once, the 
rains that fall would have no possible out-let.— 
There could not be a spring, and consequently 
neither brook nor river. Hence, there is a display 
of wisdom in piling up these hills and mountains, 
and in scooping out these ravines and vallies.— 
What a magnificent system of drainage we have, 
commencing with the spring, which is the dripping 
of the mountain and hill saturated with rain, and 
extending to the size of the brook and the river ! 

Look on this map now! See first these oceans, 
the treasuries of waters. Look at these currents 
always sweeping along, bringing the ice-bergs from 
the north, to cool the boiling element under the 
equator! Observe this region of tornadoes, carry- 
ing up whirlpools of water, which the heat rarefies 
and the wind carries along! Mark these isother- 
mal lines, which indicate the variant degrees of 
heat, the cause of these winds! Notice on these 
sandy deserts, where there is no drainage, is mark- 
ed the region of no rain! Then turn and see where 
rains fall;--what ample tributaries there are to carry 
off the superabundant water! See this Amazon 
river here in South America; this Missouri in 
North America; this Volgain Enrope; this Gan- 
ges in Asia; this Nile, of secret source, in Africa, 
with their tributaries! Then, lest these powerful | 
channels might carry away all the moisture from 
the earth’s surface,—behold again, the miniature 
treasuries of the watery fluid, in the Baltic, Caspian, 
or Black sea, the Superior, Michigan, or Ontario 
lake; Baffin’s, Hudson’s, or James’ bay ! 


As rain is an irrigator, so is dew, another result 
of varifnt heat. Inthe absence of clouds and rain, 
the moisture of the earth and atmosphere, separated | 
and driven back by the over-powering spears of 
sun-light, meet again in increased joys, and kiss, in| 
the twilight, every leaf and blade of vegetable life. | 
So with the snow, another modification of moisture, | 
the sympathies of which are so aroused at the de- | 
parture of Sol, as to cause it to furnish a mantle, | 
that may cover the colder portions of the earth’s 
surface, and protect the growing grain. Not less 


so with the frost, which comes but to route the in- 


‘sect tribe and protect the products of the soil in 


the germ. And surely not less so with the hail, 
which falls to equalize the unbalanced temperature 
of earth’s surroundings. All these are modifications 
and ramifications of moisture, produced either by 
direct heat, or heat and cold in reaction. 

How symmetric, how complicated, how sublime 
are the works of the Almighty “who scattereth 
hoar-frost, like ashes, who maketh the clouds his 
chariots, who rideth on the swift wings of the wind, 
who measureth the ocean in the hollow of his hand, 
and who maketh the tempest and the sea obey 
him !” 

In imitation of this great architect, man has con- 
structed, in different countries, both the means of 
irrigation and of drainage. The waters of the Nile 
in Egypt have been made, by artificial drainage, to 
irrigate a large portion of country. The rice plan- 
tations in our own States are dependent upon arti- 
ficial irrigation. There is hardly a government in 
the world, that has not resorted, more or less, to 
imitative process of watering. Ancient, and even 
modern cities, have had their canals and reservoirs 
of water, to supply the needful. They have even 
erected the hanging garden, tier above tier, which 
was watered by numberless jets, forced up from 
artificial fountains. One of the most wonderful 
structures in the ancient Babylon, was the hanging 
garden, watered by artificial means. 

Almost every civilized nation, has also resorted 
to drainage. in order to reclaim wild and waste 
marshes and swamps. China, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and many other countries, as well as our 
own, drain by artificial means, extensive portions 
of their respective territories. Draining has, with 
us, become a branch of agricultural science, and 
has already done wonders in improving the soil, 
and in increasing the crop ;—all the result of the 
study of Geography, as the example is found in 
nature and in nature alone, 

As a practical exercise, the pupil in each school, 
where these remarks may be read, can take the 
queue, or pointer, and show to the class, the greater 
and the less reservoirs of water; point out the 
hotter and colder portions of the earth; trace the 
isothermal lines, on the outline maps; explain 
the great system of natural irrigation ; show the 
position of the rainy and rainless districts; de- 
scribe the cause and means of drainage; trace each 
large river from its source to its mouth, counting 
its tributaries ; and perform such other manipula- 
tions, as the teacher may suggest in regard to this 
subject. 8. B. McCormick. 

Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 1860. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO 5. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


T.—“ John reads,” “John writes.” How can 
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you write ‘iano sentences, so as to avoid repeating It may, piitiegts, be better, in » tideeelianes with 





John? grammarians generally, to call the subject in all 
P.— John reads and writes.” the preceding sentences, a compound subject, and 
T.—How can you join these, so as to show that) then the teacher should require the pupil to state 

he performs only one of these acts? whether it is separable or inseparable. As, “ The 
P.—‘ John reads or writes.” | boys and girls write,” has a compound subject, se- 
T.—“ John studies,” “ William studies.” Unite| parable; while “Four and five are nine,” has a 

these sentences, using the verb only once. compound subject inseparable. 
P.—* John and William study.” ; | S me grammarians call the former sentence, as 


T’.—Dnite the following sentences : “ John writes| well as the latter, a simple sentence with a com- 
well,” “William writes badly,” “John learns,” pound subject; and others call all sentences com- 
“ John is studious,” “ Henry does not learn,” “Hen-| pound, when there are several subjects to which the 
ry is idle,” “‘ The boys will learn,” “The boys study.” attribute may apply when they are taken separately. 

P.—* John writes well! but William writes badly.” | | have now taken up all the parts of speech that 
“ John learns well because he is studious.” “Henry| ter into the construction of sentences, giving, 
does not learn because he is idle.” “The boys will| Vey briefly, my method of presenting the subject 
learn if they study.” to young pupils. How far this method may be pur- 

T.—Supply the connecting word in the following sued to advantage, before commencing 8 text-book, 
examples :— will depend chiefly upon the age and intelligence 

op Ry ee of the pupils, and the ability of the teacher to inter- 

“You 5 a entinnee 2 est his pupils and to adapt his instruction to the 

“There is no difference between you——me.” particular wants of his class, I have only given, 

as I proposed, the mere outlines of the course to 
be pursued, being compelled, from necessity, to 
omit much that would be interesting and profitable 
to the teacher. For example, while the teacher is 
|explaining the adjective, he has a good opportunity 
| to give lessons on the qualities of objects, for which 
| purpose he may select any object, eitherin the room 
or out of it. Suppose, for instance, the teacher 
'takes an apple, and, holding it up before his pupils, 
|asks, What do you see. 
P.—An apple. 
T.—What do you think of its size ? 
P.—It is a large apple. 
T.—What of its color? 
P.—lIt is red. 
T.—Feel it and tell me what you think. 
P.—lIt is smooth. 
T.—Taste it, and tell me what you think. 
Remarks.— Whenever sentences are united, the; p ft is sour. 


attribute belongs to each subject separately. Itis! | What, then, are the qualities of this apple ? 
evident that nine is not an attribute of four or jive,| ptt is a large, red, smooth, sour, apple. 

but of both together, and therefore, “ Four and five”) ~_ J want you to tell me the qualities of that 
is inseparable, and the subject of are is not really| tree, which you see in the yard. 


a compound subject, though composed of twowords) p_ fi is an oak tree; it is a tall tree; it is a 





T.—These words, and, if, but, or, and, because, are | 
called conjunctions, 

What is the use of conjunctions ? 

P.—Conjunctions are words used to connect 
words and sentences. 

T.—When they connect sentences, they some- 
times save the repetition of what is alike in each 
sentence. Are words or sentences connected in 
the following examples? 

“ Four and five are nine.” 

“ There is a great difference between Mary and 
Jane.” 
See if you can separate these sentences, and form | 
two propositions. Can you say, “ Four is nine” or. 
“ Four are nine?” 

P.—No. 

T.—Then it is a simple sentence. 





united by and. /green tree in summer, but sheds its leaves in au- 
It is very different with the following examples :| tumn. 
“John and William write.” | Or, “It is a large, tall, straight, beautfful pine 


“The boys and girls write ;” that is, “the boys | tree. It is an ever-green tree.” 
write and the girls write.” | The teacher will never be at a loss for subjects 

In the sentence, “ There is a great difference be-| to present to his pupils, but it will require care and 
tween Mary and Jane,” the object of between is not| judgment to select the most interesting subjects, 
Mary, and Jane, separately but taken as one whole, | and those best adapted to the wants of his pupils. 
and hence the sentence issimple. The same istrue| I am confident that pupils will learn far more, 
of the subject in the following sentence: “The! and to a better purpose, by such a course of in- 
love of virtue and the hatred of virtuous men, are struction, than they will by taking a a grammar at 
irreconcilable sentiments.” first, and committing definitions, and going through 
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paradigms of verbs in all their endless variety of 

modes and tenses, without making any practical 
application of their knowledge, and, consequently, 
without understanding what they have learned to 
repeat merely from memory. 

Pursuing the same course, the teacher may show 
his pupils how to form the plural number, and pos- | 
sessive case, of nouns; he may teach them the de-| 
clension of the pronouns, the comparison of adjec- | 
tives and adverbs. | 

He may also give them oral instruction on the | 
tenses of the verb, so far, at least, as to enable | 
them to express an action or state of being, in 
past, present or future time ; selecting at first, some) 
simple example, as: John wrote pactanday ; he ‘ 
writing now; and he will write to-morrow.’ 

“ T walked peaterday, Iam walking now, and [| 
will walk to-morrow.” 

After a familiar explanation of examples like 
these, the teacher may require his pupils to express | 
some act or state of a person or thing, in past, | 
then in present, and then in future time. He should 
also explain why such expressions as the following | 
are wrong: 

“The boys is good. You and I was not present.” | 

He may, if he chooses, give them the rule. 


| 


“ A verb must agree with its subject in number | 
and person ;” as also the following: “Transitive | 


ison is ‘“ Number.” 


After a thorough drilling on 
the formation of the plural number of nouns, sen- 
tences should be given them to write upon their 
slates, containing nouns in the singular or plural, 
or in both numbers, and they should be required to 
change the number of the nouns, substituting the 
‘singular for the plural, and vice versa, and make 
such other changes as may be required. Exam- 
ples : 

“The man gave the boys some apples.” 

“The men gave the boy an apple.” 

“The lady bought the bonnet.” 

“ The ladies bought the bonnets.” 

‘The heroes were rewarded.” 

“The hero was rewarded.” 

o — sons of kings or of queens are called prin- 
‘ces.’ 

“The son of aking or of a queen, is called a 


| 
prince.” 


“The man lost his life by neglecting his duty.” 

“The men lost their lives by neglecting their 
duties.” 

“The cats caught the mice.” 

“The cat caught the mouse,” &c., &c. 

After the exercises have been written, and cor- 
rected by the teacher, the pupils should copy them 
into a book. 

To vary the exercises, give them a number of 


verbs, in the active voice, govern the objective | nouns, requiring them to form sentences, containing 
case.” “Prepositions govern the objective case,” the nouns given, in the plural number. 

It will be found that pupils will not make | If the subject of the lesson is “ case,” give them 
many great mistakes in these simple exercises, and | sentences, in which some of the nouns are required 
that the teacher can show them how to write cor-|to be in the possessive case, requesting them to 








rectly, and express their thoughts correctly in con- | 
versation, far more easily, than they can learn it | 
from a text-book, especially while very young. In 


whatever way the principles of the language are | 


taught, the knowledge acquired can be made avail- 
able only by continued practice in writing. 

The science of grammar may be learned by study, 
but the art of using it can be acquired only by prac- 
tice. It is, therefore, no unimportant part of the 
teacher’s duty, to direct the pupil in the application 
of grammatical principles, as he learns them, and 
lead him, by an easy gradation of exercises, from 
the most simple sentences to connected composi- 
tion. 

I have already given some general hints in refer- 
ence to the manner of conducting these exercises, 
but the importance of the subject, and the general 
neglect of teachers to require their pupils to write, 
from the commencement of their grammatical 
studies, lead me to give, in this connection, a fuller 
explanation of the plan to be pursued. 

The subject of each lesson should be impressed 
upon the mind, by giving alarge number of exam- 
ples for the application of the principles taught.— 


ican be done. 





Suppose, for example, that the subject of the les- 


\write the same sentences again, changing the num- 
‘ber of the nouns in the possessive case, when it 
As, 

“The boy’s books were lost.” 

“ The boy’s” &c. 

“The man’s labor was in vain.” 

“The men’s” &c. 

“ William found the child’s father.” 

“ William found the children’s father.” 

“ John’s brother has gone.” 

“ Charles’s hat was torn,” &c. 

Give them examples like the following, requiring 
them to put the nouns italicized in the possessive 
case, and change the construction accordingly. 

“The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness.” 

“ Wisdom’s ways,” &c, 

“This book belongs to John.” 

“This is John’s book.” 

“ My father owns this house.” 

“This is my father’s house.” 

“The mother of John came.” 

“ John’s mother came.” 

“The hopes of the men vanished.” 

“The men’s hopes vanished.” 

By exercises of this kind, the pupil not only 
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rendered 


becomes familiar with the method of forming the |ness is requircd, but every process must be 
possessive case, but he is thereby enabled to ex- |intelligible to each one of the class; while habits 
press his thoughts in a greater variety of ways, and | of proper expression, to the smallest particular, are 
sometimes to avoid ambiguity of expression. As, cultivated. ‘The question to be solved must be neat- 
“ God’s love” means the love which God exercises ly enunciated, so that the principles to be exhibited 
to his creatures, but “the love of God” may mean may be made clear; and if the teacher does his 
either the love which we exercise towards him, or duty, no one will retire to his desk without under- 
that which He exercises towards us. Inthe former |standing every operation ;—it being now ascertained 
phrase, God is represented as active, in the latter, ‘to be better that a single question should be well 
as either active or passive, and if the connection Understood, than that much should be passed over 
does not determine which, the expression is ambi-| without full comprehension. Much is here due to 
guous. Euphony, also, sometimes determines which the early initiation of pupils into mental arithmetic. 
form should be used. By exercises of this kind, the | It is, perhaps, owing more to the familiarizing of 
pupil may also be taught the nature and meaning scholars to this science, than to any other cause, 
of the possessive case; that it denotes possession, that the knowledge of arithmetic has so rapidly ad- 


origin, authorship, or fitness; as, John’s knife—the 
knife belonging to John ; the sun’s rays—rays from 


the sun; Prince’s gold pens—gold pens invented | 


or patented by Prince ; Webster’s dictionary—the 

dictionary written by Webster; boys’ shoes—-shoes 

suitable for boys. J. P. Suerman. 
Pottsville, Nov., 1860. 


SCHOOLS AS THEY USED TO BE—AND AS THEY 
ARE.—NO. 3. 

Mention has been made to the superior thorough- 
ness of our present public schools. This, it is 
thought, will distinguish the better class of them 
from those of by-gone years ; and, if asked to point 
out apy one instrumentality by which this change 
has been effected, nothing more obviously presents 
than the use of the Blackboard. This simple con- 


trivance can be applied to such various purposes of the present era. 


illustration and the exhibition of principles, that, in 
the hands of a skillful teacher, it will “supply num- 
berless deficiencies of apparatus and diagrams which 
should be found in every school room. But, in 
Arithmetic, from the most simple operations of no- 
tation and numeration, to the most complicated pro. 
blems in analysis, the uses of this instrument are 
now daily and hourly exhibited to pupils of every 
grade. 

When, some forty or fifty years since, active pu- 
pils could fill the sides of their slates several times, 
in the course of the day, and receive the approving 
smile of the teacher, to the announcement that the 
several sums “had brought the answer!” their in- 


vanced of latter years. Still, nothing can be taken 
‘as a substitute for the daily use of the blackboard. 

The simplifying of methods of solution, also con- 
stitutes a striking improvement in the best arithme- 
tics of the time. The tedious, and often unintelli- 
gible rules of proportion, threw a cloud ever the in- 
vestigation of problems, which may be rendered 
plain by the analytical method, to very young minds. 
And, it is in this connection, that the early intro- 
duction of mental arithmetic appears conspicuous. 
By this system of analysis, the starting point in the 
calculation begins with a unit—and all calculations 
founded on this process, may be made intelligible 
ever to infant minds. 

It is believed, that the study of the elemertary 
principles of Geometry, as taught in our best pub- 
lic schools, constitutes a very great improvement of 
As the earliest ideas which chil- 
dren acquire, have reference to the forms of objects, 
it appears that simple geometrical truths, relating 
to surfaces and solid bodies, should be early intro- 
duced into the school room. For this purpose, 
nothing can be better adapted, than a set of appa- 
ratuses, that can be applied to represent objects 
suited to measuremert. The geometricals now ex- 
‘tensively known as the Holbrook Apparatus, (invent- 
ed by Josiah Holbrook) are unsurpassed in their 
simplicity and general adaptation to primary schools, 
‘These, in the hands of a well-instructed teacher, 
may be made instrumental in imparting more varied 
‘and correct knowledge of the elementary principles 
‘of Geometry, than can even be obtained by study- 








dustry and success were praised. But merely ob-|ing advanced treaties on the subject, for a much 
taining the answers was one thing; understanding |!onger time. Such apparatus illustrates principles 
the principles of the work, quite another. See now /in such a familiar way, as to adapt them to infant 
a class in arithmetic, to whom the teacher has allot- 2derstandings. In noticing these, we refer to an 
ted, individually, a number of questions. The work ‘improved method of teaching effectively, in primary 
is as formerly required to be done; and, if asked for, 8¢00/s, prineiples which lie at the foundation of 
satisfactory explanations are also to be given for |™athematical science. 

every process. It may be, that all will be called; The writer of these remarks distinctly recollects 
upon—certainly one, or more, during the exercise. the laborious study employed by him, for some three 
In the hands of a judicious teacher, as the works ‘or four months, in pursuing the principles of geo- 
come to be repeated on the board, not only correct- lady; as exhibited in Simpson’s Euclid. This was 
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more than fifty years ago, and under the charge of | would think it a task to read an ‘oration of Web- 
a teacher entitled to the reputation of being learned ster.” 

in the science, But the confusion of ideas that ac-| It is undoubtedly the curse of our education, that 
companied the researches of the student, will never | jwe attempt to “do it” sorapidly. We pay too lit- 
be forgotten ; nor the fact, now familiar to his mind, | tle attention to the fruits our studies are to yield, 
that in the whole period of research, no definite idea and in our eagerness to be wise, we hasten“to be 
was ever obtained of a circle, a square, or a triangle. ‘fools. Scholarship can never command respect till 
But by means of the simple apparatus of the present ‘it divest itself of this narrowness of vision, and 
day, all the elementary principles of the science can | possess itself of broader and more liberal views.— 
be now reached by the youngest classes in our pub- The first step in this direction will be to make 








lic schools. W.H. J. 
Bucks co., 11th mo., 12th, 1860. 





THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


The teachers in the common schools of our State, 
have, within a few years past, made commendable 
progress in the knowledge of those branches which 
they are required to teach. The close and critical 
examinatious to which they are subjected, since the 
establishment of the County Superintendency, and 
the publicity which is given to these, has stimula- 
ted them to much study and preparation. Arith- 
metic, and the kindred common branches, are not 
only thoroughly mastered, but the philosophy of the 
principles involved and the theory of instruction, 
are familiar. 

But while surprising activity has been manifested, 
and much progress has been made in the direction 
indicated, the study of general literature is sadly 
neglected. It is not uncommon to find teachers 
who are masters of the branches embraced in our 
provisional certificate, who are unable to explain 
the allusions to literature contained in any piece, 
selected at random, in almost any of our reading 
books. Indeed, the instruction given in our semi- 
naries and colleges, is extremely defective in this 


particular, A quantum of a text-book is studied 


with but little attention to its spirit, or its relations | 


to the general plan of education. The only solici- 
tude felt, is in hurrying through the prescribed | 
course of study in the shortest possible time ; and. 
the chief pleasure experienced, consists in having 
finished the drudgery it imposes. 


President Wayland, in speaking of this subject, | 


makes the following confession :—‘I know very 
well, that I read Cicero’s Orations ten years before | 
I could understand an oration of Burke. I read 
Tacitus long before I could comprehend Hume; | 


and Horace when I had no power of appreciating | 


Burns. I had finished my course in Rhetoric, some | 
years before I had any distinct conception of beaaty | 
of style; and long after I had gone through Stew- | 
art, I should have been puzzled to distinguish be- 
tween perception and conception. I presume that 
now we are doing better; but I should not be sur- 
prised if there were many now studying the Greek 
tragedies, who can see no beauty in Shakspeare, 
and poring over the “ Oration on the Crown,” who 


general literature an object of serious study. 


The question may very naturally arise, what 
|course is it advisable to pursue in acquiring this 
knowledge. Our own experience has been a dear 
‘one. Without any aids which could give a connec- 
‘ted view of the subject, we groped our way in the 
dark, and, as a consequence, performed much use- 
less and disheartening labor. It is in vain fora 
‘man to read that which he cannot understand ; and 
by omitting that which throws light upon the more 
|difficult, we falter and stumble when we ought to 
be filled with the highest enthusiasm and delight. 
In order, therefore, to pursue the subject with plea- 
sure and advantage, a student needs the light and 
direction of one who, from a familiar acquaintance 
‘with the whole field of inquiry, can readily and with 
assurance, point the way. 

We have recently had occasion to examine a 
work which is admirably adapted to fill the office 
we have just indicated. It is styled “ Cleveland’s 
Compendium of English Literature,” and is pub- 
lished by E. C. & J. Biddle, of Philadelphia. The 
following extract from the preface, will show the 
manner of its preparation, and the purpose it is in- 
tended to subserve :—‘‘ In 1834, very soon after I 
opened my school for young ladies in this city, I 
felt greatly the want of a book to give my first, or 
“finishing” class, a knowledge of the best British 
poets and prose writers, arranged in a chronologi- 
cal order, to show the progress of the English lan- 
'guage, with short accounts of the authors and their 
'works, and such notes as would direct the reader 
to the best editions of the writers, to the various 
‘criticisms upon them, and to other books upon kin- 
dred subjects which might be read with profit.” 

Upon the plan thus sketched, the present work 
“has been prepared. I have examined it with some 
‘care, and must express my unbounded confidence 
‘in its reliability, and regret that such a book could 
not have fallen into my hands at the commencement 
‘of my studies. The samej author has since pre- 
| pared “ English Literature of the 19th Century,” 
and a “ Compendium of American Literature.”— 
Though these last two volumes are not compiled 
with the same care as the first, yet they are all 
works of great merit, and deserve to be in the hands 
of every student, and especially of every school 
teacher in our State. 8. P. B. 
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Selections from the Newspapers, 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF WORDS. 

“The Baptists are about to lie out five hundred 
dollars in their church,” said a man of some preten- 
sions in our hearing, not long since. Whether the 
Baptists were successful in “ laying out” the speci- 
fied amount, we have not learned, but this seeming 
libel upon a worthy sect was perhaps due more to 
ignorance than carelessness. ‘The two words, lay 
and lie, are very often used improperly. We “lie” 
down ourselves, but we “lay” down everything that 
we use. We “lay” a book on the desk, we “lay” 
up stores for future use. The hens “lay” their 
eggs, and men who “lie” eat them. We “lie” in 
bed to-day, but we Jay in bed yesterday. We “lay” 
a thing down, in the present tense, but /aid it down 
in the past. Hence, the expression we “ laid” down 
to rest, is wrongfully used, for we /ay down,—lay 
being the past tense of lie, and laid the past of lay. 

The sun never “sits,” as some persist in saying, 
but it setseveryday. Fowls “ sit upon their eggs ; 
men sit in chairs, but “‘ set” a building upon its 
foundation. Another common error is to say, ‘I 
done it,” and “I have did it,” for, 1 did it, and I 
have done it. The word “got” is frequently ill 
used. ‘l’o say we have fine weather, is much better 
than to say, we have got fine weather. So “we 
ought not to do athing,” is preferable to saying, 
“we had not ought to doit,” or, “we ought not to go,” 
instead of, we had not ought to go.” Some wri- 
ters use the expression, “I am a mind” to do this 
or that, when they should say, “I have a mind.”— 
Some say, that “one thing is rounder than anoth- 
er.” A thing that is round, is perfectly round ; how 
then, can another thing be said to be rounder ?— 
“Cast steel soap” is sometimes ordered when cas- 
tile soap is wanted. The word “ugly” is improperly 
applied to the disposition. An ugly person is very 
homely, but may be very good. 





Afterward, upward, toward, and words of like | 


termination, are frequently written afterwards, up- 
wards, towards, etc., which is improper. 
words, endwise, lengthwise, crosswise, are incor- 
rectly written endways, lengthways, crossways, etc. 
But our article is getting decidedly “ wordy,” and 
may fail to interest those who might profit by brief 
hints. Those who are “posted” in these matters, 
will not, of course, read or criticise our remarks.— 
Delaware co, Republican. 


THE RELATION OF PARENTS TO SCHOOLS. 

It is quite generally supposed by parents, that 
when they have furnished their share of the chil- 
dren for the school, their duty is completed, and 
nothing further can reasonably be asked of them. 
Sometimes, I have heard parents feel quite indig- 
nant, to be requested to furnish new additional 
books for their children, as if the teacher were a 
reservoir of knowledge, and could from his abund- 
ance, overflow into the receptive mind of his schol- 
ars, thus obviating the need of books. Or, if the 
children have any books of the same name as those 
in 8 school, they think, that is all reason can 
ask, 
men to cutting grass or grain with hoes, or axes, 


cut with those tools. They understand that scythes, 
or mowers, or reapers, are just what is required for 
that object, and so they procure those implements, 
and the success of their labor proves their wisdom. 

Books are the tools with which most of the labor 
of the school is accomplished ; if these are all of 


So the! 


I think good farmers do not set their hired | 
'cle on ) iysic 
or knives, though grass or grain could surely be | process by which Dr. Winship, the 
kee,” came to possess his wonderful muscular power. 
‘The hygienic maxims of the 
| main, excellent. But there is one thing back of 


the best kind, so far the success of the school is 
rendered certain; or, if they are all of the same 
kind, so that the teacher can adapt himself to one 
style, or have the time which different books on the 
|same subject, would inevitably fritter away, to de- 
|vote to fewer classes in the same book, it is plain 
‘that the progress of the scholars must be more 
rapid and uniform. In some of the schools, the di- 
versity of Arithmetics used is as great and about 
‘as confusing in its results, as if a farmer should 
\send forth to cut his grain, one man with a reaper, 
janother with a cradle, a third with a sickle, a fourth 
‘with an axe, and a fifth with a knife without any 
handle. The last man’s punishment is greater than 
he should bear. 

Here, then, is one respect in which the parent 
bears a very close relation to the school. If pa- 
rents realized the gratitude, teachers would feel for 
the relief and the wider prospect of usefulness af- 
forded them, by having the scholars furnished with 
the useful books; or if they could appreciate the 
impulse it would give to the effort and ambition of 
their children, to supply them with all requisite 
aids, they surely would not fail to perform so wise 
and good a deed, if within their power. 

Again; those who employ men to work for them 
in a shop, or ona farm, think it necessary occasion- 
ally to visit them, to satisfy themselves, that every 
‘thing is being done properly and so as to promote 
their interests. They manifest their concern in 
‘matters by personal attention and oversight. This 
is natural, necessary, and right. Is it not at least 
equally important, that interest should be felt and 
expressed in the prosperity of your children? Are 
fields of grain, however large and profitable, more 
worthy of regard and thoughtful consideration 
than the immortal beings committed to your care, 
dependent upon your protection, your support, 
your guidance? How many bushels of wheat per 
lacre are equal in value to the well educated man? 
'How much land would you consider an equivalent 
for a good education for your child ? 

The manifest answer to these and similar ques- 
tions, shows the almost infinite worth of a good, 
practical education. It alsosuggests the propriety 
and duty of parents visiting their schools, to see 
for themselves, if their children are obedient, dili- 
gent, respectful, and progressing suitably. The 
‘right class of teachers are glad to have parents 
ivisit them; they feel greatly encouraged, and labor 
‘more eheerfully under the inspiration of the 
thought, that their efforts are appreciated, The 
will feel sure of more efficient study by their schol- 
ars, of maintaining good order more easily, of 
‘awakening a deeper interest in education in the 
jminds of all. 

These are two quite important considerations ; if 
‘they are regarded duly by the parents of Mifflin 
‘county, the schools will be greatly increased in use- 
'fulness, and parents themselves will experience the 





|Satisfaction that ever follows generous, wise action. 
| —Manheim Sentinel. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


In The World of August 9th, appeared an arti- 
the subject of physical education, and the 
“strong Yan- 


the Doctor are, in the 
all this, of still more importance, that neither he 


nor any other writer on this subject, hag eve, 
touched, to my knowledge ; and that is the simplg 
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question, “ what is physical culture?” Is it the de- | ples, or else they will be doomed to disappointment. 
velopment of muscle simply? Dr. Winship and First, physical education means, or should mean, 
the rest seem to regard the avordupoise weight, the development of the depressed faculties, whether 
which a man can raise or the mere muscular force they be muscular or any other, till all work harmo- 
which he can exert, as the index of the perfectness niously. 

of his physical education. But is it suchan index?) Our merchants and merchants’ clerks, our pro- 
The fact is, Dr. Winship, Heenan, Sayers, and the fessors, students, clergymen and editors must re- 
like, are simply muscular monstrosities,as Barnum’s member, that in order to give them the ability to 
big baby, is an adipose monstrosity. The physiologi- accumulate muscular tissue, they must cease tax- 
cal principle is this: Every individual is endowed ing their powers to the utmost, in their avocations. 
with a certain positive physical capacity. The har-| Else their desire for “muscular merit” will go out 
monious development of all faculties, to the extent in still greater physical depression, when a new 
of this capacity, would be physical education. But drain is added to their already over-taxed energies. 
to direct the nutritive processes disproportionate-| This is the first step. ‘The next will be, in the ma- 
ly in one direction, either in the development of jority of cases, as the world goes in this country, 
brain, adipose or muscle, must produce an unequal where we have too little, to develop a moderate 
development. Very astonishing results may thus amount of muscle. For this, Dr. Winship’s rules 
be produced, no doubt, but they are not such re-/are good enough. But be very careful to remem- 
sults as should be held up to the public, for gen- ber, that to accumulate muscle, is not the ultimate 
eral imitation. The fault is not so much, that a end, but the means, in most cases, of securing the 
one sided development gives an undue preponder- equal play of all the forces, and that the man who 
ance to a particular function, as that, as a physio- can lift fifty or a hundred pounds, may be as healthy 
logical necessity, such a course depresses others in as he who can lift one thousand. 

the same ratio. For instance: For what purpose | Cuartes F, Taytor, M. D., 
was it, that Heenan and Sayers went through such | 29 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
a course of training as they did, previous to their| 
meeting at Farnborough? Was it, that they TOWNSHIP INSTITUTES AND VISITATIONS. 
might strike each other the heaviest blow possi-| The efficiency of Teachers’ township institutes, 
ble? That was only just half of what they gained in improving teachers, and in promoting the pro- 
by their severe course of training. The other thing gress of our common schools, is a fixed fact. Their 





they gained, was the ability to receive an antago- 
nist’s blow with the least injury. I speak, of course, 
physiologically ; it is not to be a Abe that they 
appreciate the scientific bearings, though it is pos- 
sible that they knew the fact. By their training 
they had so directed the resources of the system 
into muscular nutrition, that sensational ability 


was correspondingly depressed. Hence, they pound- | 


ed one another almost into a jelly, and didn’t ap- 
pear to mind it. he fact is, they were not hurt as 
badly as they would have been, except for the 
course of training. In “Draper's Physiology” it 
is related, that the Esquimaux are so insensible to 
external impressions, that they often walk barefoot- 
ed over broken glass for the amusement of the 
sailors, not seeming to be caused any pain thereby. 
Their whole energies are engaged in digestion and 
the calorifacient functions. Hence their insensi- 
bility in other directions. 

The practical inferences from the foregoing, are 
as follows: 

It is neither desirable nor possible, for all men to 
attain Dr. Winship’s vast muscular power. Not 
desirable, because we cannot do it without danger 
of corresponding depression in other parts of the 
organism. A man with great muscular develop- 
ment, is simply capable of great muscular force.— 
But he can endure no other hardships—shipwreck, 
cold, hunger, fatigue, or mental strain, any better 
than others. 

It is not possible for most people to attain such 


utility has been thoroughly tested, and they have 
| been proven to be just what they are claimed to be; 
‘and where they have not yet been introduced, we 
|must naturally come to the conclusion that either 
|the matter has not been duly considered, or there 
is something lacking in the spirit of the teachers 
"and directors. 

Several years ago, the idea of holding teachers’ 
township meetings was not thought of, and such a 
proceeding on the part of the teachers would have 
been regarded as sheer nonsense. But a new era 
has dawned upon the educational world. The pas- 
sage of the law establishing the office of County 
Superintendent, has wrought a radical change in 
the teacher. New and better ideas have gained the 
ascendancy. ‘Teachers begar to feel that something 
more was required of them than the mere daily 
‘routine of the school room. They knew that if 
they would retain their positions as teachers, they 
|must be constantly improving themselves in the 
|theory and practice of teaching, as well as in the 
branches required to be taught in their respective 
schools. They knew also, that by united effort 
|more could be accomplished than single handed ;— 
hence the establishmert of county and district in- 
stitutes. These valuable auxiliaries we can justly 
claim as the legitimate results of the County Super- 
|intendency. 

The object of these meetings is for the mutual 
improvement of the teachers participating in their 
deliberations ; and if this object is not lost sight of, 





enormous strergth (and therefore it is a bad princi-|(which we are sorry to say is too frequently the 
pie to teach people to desire it, because failing, |case,) they cannot fail to be interesting and instruc- 
they are apt not to appreciate real advantages), be- tive. ere a number of workers in the educational 
cause their physiological possibilities are already vineyard band themselves together, none deeming 
usurped in other directions, and efforts to build up himself so ignorant but that he cannot teach others, 
enormous muscular strength, while the brain and | nor yet so wise that he cannot learn something from 
other physical energies are worked to the utmost, others less pretending than themselves, and each 
will only disappoint those who seek it, if it does having at least some experience in the art of teach- 
not even produce an irreparable loss of force from|ing. ‘They have discussions upon various topics 
over-taxing the vital energies. And here is where relating to their profession. They have full and 
many young men, who are emulating Dr. Winship’s j tree expressions of opinion upon the methods of 
example, should be taught a few important princi-' teaching the various branches, employed by the dif- 
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ferent teachers; defects are pointed out ; and those! 
only recommended which are found, by actual ex- 
perience, to be the most profitable. Methods are 
compared and harmonized as much as possible, 
which, owing to the frequent changes of teachers, 
is very desirable. 

When teachers assemble together for the purpose 
of improving themselves, and for this purpose only, 
we invariably find that they leave the meeting feel- 
ing that “it was good for them to have been to- 
gether.” They are encouraged. They go forth| 
with firmer resolutions, and feel better equipped to’ 
battle against prejudice and ignorance, and to fight 
for “truth and right.” 

Some may urge, as an objection, that we have a 
county institute which meets every year. True.— 
We are in favor of it also, but there is no reason) 
why we should have no districtinstitutes. District 
institutes are controlled by the teachers themselves, 
and this is one great advantage over the county in- | 
stitutes, which, although good, yet they are con-| 
ducted mainly by persons not connected with the 
common schools, and hence teachers do not act 
with the same freedom as they would if it were their 
own, 

We cannot too earnestly impress upon the minds | 
of teachers, the importance of establishing meet- 
ings of this kind; and in districts where teachers 
are yet required to teach twenty-four days per 
month, we hope that directors will take the matter 
into consideration, and allow the teacher each 
Saturday for himself, and require him to attend a 
teachers’ institute at /east every other Saturday. 

In some of the school districts of Lancaster 
county, the directors allow the teachers in their 
employ, one day in each month for the purpose of 
visiting each other’s schools. Now, whether the 
directors should allow their teachers this time or 
not, has nothing materially to do with what we have 
to say on the subject ; but we believe it advisable 
for teachers to set apart a small portion of their 
time for this purpose. 

Whole schools frequently accompany their teach- 
ers in these excursions, which has the effect of not 
only relieving them for a short time of the dull mo- 
notony of the school room, but of stimulating them 
to make renewed exertions to excel in every good 
and laudable enterprise. Should they visit a school 
better than their own, neater, perhaps, or more or-| 
derly and studious, they will at once be seized with | 
a laudable ambition to work to become at least as, 
good as the school visited. If, on the contrary, the 
school is in a worse condition than their own, it will | 
leave an impression on their minds, and they will at} 
once perceive the necessity of endeavoring to main-| 
tain their superiority. 

But not only will the scholars be benefitted, but, 
the teacher himself may gather a great deal of in- 
formation, even if the school is a less pretending 
one than his own. It is an old, yet not the less 
true saying, that “]lookers-on see most of the game;” 
and we do not think the teacher forms an exception 
to this rule. He plays an important game, and as’ 
he is constantly engaged in the play, he naturally 
does not see many of its niceties. But when he, 
visits the school of a brother teacher, he has a bet-| 
ter opportunity of making observations, which may _ 
be of much use to him in managing his own school. | 
He can note to better advantage, the effect which, 
different methods produce; and, if in certain points 
he could not succeed in his own school, he can per-| 
haps discern the cause of his failure; or, on the’ 
contrary, if he succeeds well in his school, he can, 


by visiting others, be better enabled to see where 
his methods excel. 

Teachers of the same district at least, should be 
thoroughly acquainted with each other, and their 
methods of imparting knowledge ; and how can this 


' be better accomplished, how can the bonds of friend- 


ship and brotherly love be better fostered, than by 
visiting each other in their daily occupations, and 
mutually encouraging each other in their arduous 
labors ? 

We never failed to be profitted by visiting another 
school ; and we think a day spent in this agreeable 
manner is no time lost. We would recommend to 


‘teachers, to make it a rule to spend at least half a 


day in every school in their district—no matter 
whether the directors allow them the time or not— 
and we feel confident they will be amply repaid for 
it.—Manheim Sentinel. 





A LETTER TO A TEACHER. 

My Dear Frienp: You have asked for informa- 
tion and suggestions, respecting the teacher’s work, 
and the qualifications, preparation, and spirit it 
calls for. I presume you have read and “ inward- 
ly digested” such books as “ Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” ‘ Northend’s Teacher’s 
Assistant,” and “ Abbot’s Teacher”’—what “live 
teacher” like you has not ?—and are looking with 
interest for the appearance from the press of Mr. 
Philbrick’s “ Primary School Manual,” and that 
you are a regular reader of at least one educational 
periodical—and conclude, that you expect from me 
only the personal impressions, and the results of 


‘the observations of one who has been for many 


years actively associated with schools and teachers, 

Fundamental to true success in doing the teach- 
er’s work, is a just appreciation of its real nature, 
and broad and enduring influence, and a genuine, 
enthusiastic interest in it. He who would make 
the marble live and breathe, must have within him, 
possessing his soul, the living idea which seeks ex- 
pression from his hand, and the knowledge where 
and how to strike the first and each successive blow. 
So the sculptor of human character in an especial 
manner, needs the highest ideals, and skill and deli- 
cacy in evolving them, Suchasculptor is the true 
teacher, ever cultivating a higher comprehension 
of the nature and methods of his work. 

Without attempting any philosophical arrange- 
ment, let me suggest a few practical points. 

1. Be earnest, energetic, faithful. He who cannot 
approach his work, and give himself to it in the 
love of it, and in the exercise of these qualities, 
would better, by all means, be something besides a 
teacher of youth. Let no such one lay his sluggish, 
careless hand on the sensitive, plastic mind of child- 
hood and youth. Your work is worthy of your 
best and most conscientious efforts. Do not mea- 
sure your labor and fidelity, by the pecuniary pay 
you get; very likely that is inadequately small, if 
you are really skilled and faithful ; while, if you 
lack these qualities, and intend to do about as 
much as you think you are paid for, any salary is 
too large for you. If you accept a position, per- 
form its duties to the best of your ability, looking 
above, to your own heart, and beyond the present 
hour, for your highest compensation, and by your 
fidelity and success, demonstrate yourself a “ work- 
man” “worthy of” larger “hire.” 

2. You must study as long as you teach, Study 
books, and whatever will help you to a better ac- 
complishment of your work—the culture and train- 
ing to symmetrical and beautiful proportions, of 
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the human plants entrusted fora time to your care.|their beauty and interest will consist largely in 
Let the study of each individual character that) their cultivation of habits of attention and ready, 
comes before you, furnish a fresh and original con- | orderly obedience. Whatever the lesson or exer- 
tribution to your practical knowledge of mental |cise may be, be yourself prepared to impart to it 
ovat wg as the basis oF pon intelligent efforts.) real interest, and then insist upon every one’s at- 
From the printed page, and from your own experi- tending to it and performing his part well. 
ence and observation, constantly make real addi-| 6. Become acquainted with the parents of your 
tions to your mental acquirements. Let your mind | children, as many of them as possible—certainly 
be a fountain, ever receiving fresh supplies, and| with the parents of such pupils as are less orderly 
from which life-giving influences flow out. You) and successful than others ; endeavor to awaken an 
 p ae mere teac rightly. even Bae Foangent chene be vosge tg ripe oy enlist their  aresee, <3 
of pupils—the most difficult to teach well—without | they will not come to see you anu the school, ca 
continued study and thought, than a stagnant pool | upon them and cultivate their interest in you, and 
can supply animating draughts. what you are trying to do for their children. This 

3. Be punctual in all your duties. Always be at|may sometimes cost you much effort and resolution, 
yest 7? - aoe yo pes of Lag ag ee and faithfully done, it will pay. ' 
school. ou will always find numerous little but} 7. So far as your circumstances may permit, cul- 
important things to be done by the wise teacher at |tivate the acquaintance of other teachers; discuss 
such a time, that will greatly facilitate the labors your individual experiences, and render each other 
< the a, ths oe posing: the Lng as | > sary help. Rg As ee meetings Nd — 

ey gather in the schoolroom ; the opportune as- | from your neighborhood, be sure you attend them, 
sistance, rendered pupils desiring it ; the quiet word| both to receive benefit, and to contribute your 
of encouragement to one, and of caution or re-|share to the common improvement. Consider your- 
proof to another ; the finishing of any little details | self responsible for the influence your example and 
in your arrangements for the day, so that every-|spirit exerts on other teachers. Should you be sur- 
thing may be ready, and your school move off with | rounded with others more experienced or possessed 
the regularity of the clock, whose hands time your/of higher literary culture and attainments than 
exercises ;—such matters as these will most profit-| yourself, you will find in this, no reason for indiffer- 
ably and agreeably occupy, for the fifteen mirutes |ence to such meetings, but a stimulus to greater in- 

receding each daily session, the teacher whose|terest in them; they may be to you a source of 
eart isin his work. Besides, to enter upon tie valuable improvement. If you do not desire, ex- 
regular work of the day, without flurry and excite-/ pect, and purpose to grow in your preparation and 
ment, is vastly important : there is much wisdom fitness for your duties as a teacher of others and as 
in the old maxim, * Well begun is half done.” |yourself a pupil in the school of life, allow me to 

4. “ Order is Heaven's first law,” and has the |repeat what was said at the beginning of this let- 
same prominence in every good school. Of course |ter, abandon your intention of keeping school. De- 
you will arrange at the earliest moment a “ pro-| termine to be the best teacher,—your past oppor- 
gramme of exercises,” taking care to assign ir it a|tunities and a diligent use of all present means of 
suitable place for general and physical exercises |improvement within your reach, will enable you to 
and object and moral lessons. ibe, or quit the ranks. 

5. Discipline. Let it be a fixed fact with you; There are many other points, I would say a word 
that you must, can, and will have an orderly and |about—moral training, object lessons, daily prepar- 
industrious school—that scholars must move about |ation of body, mind, and heart ;—but my letter is 
in the school room without unnecessary noise—that |already too long. I shall rejoice if anything here 
they must not talk except in addressing the teacher, said, shall be, in any measure, helpful to you—sug- 
or whisper, or make a noise with the lips while | gestive and provocative of thought, higher aim, or 
studying—that they must recite their lessons | qui 
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'quickened purpose, directed to the worthy accom- 
promptly and well ;—such points as these you must | plishment of the noble ends of education. 
secure, or your labor will be a burden and its re- 
sults a mortifying failure, or a very imperfect and 
unsatisfactory success. Therefore, gain definite 
ideas of what you are to do, and how you are to do 
it; then give yourself to your daily work “ with a 
will.” Your scholars will quickly discover whether 
= will is to sway theirs: while you address them 
indly, and seek to win their love, let your voice 
and mien betoken authority, that commands respect, 
the only permanent basis of love. Be cheerful and 
ere humored ; nothing makes aschool move more 
eavily and painfully to a teacher than a lowering 
brow anda fretted spirit. Make your school room 
a pleasant, sunny place, whose orb of light dispens- 
ing genial influences, is yourself. Relieve the ne- 
cessary restraint and work of school by frequent 
changes of position and occupation, especially if 
our pupils are young: at the end of one half hour, 
et them rise upon a signal, quiet and orderly, stand 
erect, and sing a pleasant song for two or three 
minutes ;, again, take them through various motions 
of hands'and body ; again, a vocal drill on elemen- 
tary sounds, combinations, syllables words, or sen- 
tences ; again, marching with a song, &c. Strive 
to enter on these exercises without waste of time ; 


To direct the development of mind; to form 
character for time and eternity ; to impress spirits 
that shall live forever; to give motion and direc- 
tion to currents of influence, that shall flow on long 
after we have finished our work, is no trifling busi- 
ness. Let us be found faithful in it, as under the 
eye of the All-seeing, and we shall not fail of our 
reward, If we realize it but partially now and here, 
there is no true worker, but shall receive from the 
lips of the Great Master, “‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

Earnestly desiring for you the highest success, I 
am faithfully your friend, ». A. L. 

Scranton, Sep. 20, 1860. [ Republican, 


Reports, Addresses, Se. 


THE WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

An Address delivered at the re-dedication of the State 
Normal School Building, at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
April 18, 1860, by Joun M. Grecory, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, 











Once more the Normal school building stands erect 
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and ready for use. Restored from the desolations of 
that fatal fire which, last Octobér, swept it from bat- 
tlement to base and turned its glory to ashes, it rises, 
now again, in more beautiful outline aud more con- 
venient arrangement for the high public uses for 
which, it was originally constructed. The old founda- 
tions, tried and true as that sound and sterling public 
sentiment in which the institution found its origin, 
and these walls which the devouring flames, as if in 
reverence for their well won renown, forbore to de- 
molish, are here as representatives of the past history 
of the school,—of the age before the fire,—and seem 
to say in their silent but solid way, that whatever 
was substantial and fundamental in the past, still re- 
mains. The new parts, in their more convenient and 
tastefal arrangements, tell of progress made, and are 
pregnant with a voiceless prophecy of other improve- 
ments in the school itself, which the experience of 
the past has dictated and rendered possible. Thus 
the building rises before us, like the institution it 
shelters, a compound of the Past and the Future—of 
history and promise. 


But let me not be understood to imply that we to- 
day inaugurate the Normal school afresh: it is only 
the building which we re-dedicate. It was not the 
Normal school which perished in the fire : it was only 
the house it dwelt in, which fell a victim to the flames. 
Like some crustacean, which, supplying the place of 
its cast off shell with a new and more commodious 


covering, carries all the vitality of the old organism | 


over into the new dwelling, so the Normal school it- 


self has known no interruption or abatement of its | 


power to work. With an unconquered and uncon- 
querable vigor, it bent but a moment under the blow 
that fell upon it, and ere the ashes of its old home 
were grown cold, the measured tramp of its unsur- 
passed discipline was heard in new halls, and the 


spirit of its severe and earnest scholarship was busy- | 


ing itself with new lessons, and pluming its wings for 
higher achievements. And we are here to-day to 
welcome it back to the old haunts, and to reinstate 
it in these walls which it has hallowed with its useful 
work. It comes with the solid fonndations of its 
ancient discipline unshaken, and the superstructure 
of its old time scholarship unmoved. The new value 
and beauty of its renovated house do but symbolize 
the brighter glory and nobler work it is destined to 
achieve. It comes back with the vernal flowers and 
spring time birds to its chosen seats, as if it, too, 
were putting forth afresh after “ the winter of its dis- 
content,” for a loftier growth and a more abundant 
fruitage. From its winter quarters, or its winter 
campaign rather, it comes to re-occupy these heights 
with nndiminished numbers, and, with unabated hope 
and strength, to renew its contests with ignorance 
and vice. Long may it flourish to train yet other 
laborers for the great fields of Universal Education, 
and to advance the teaching art to a wider and gran- 
der reach of power. 


In re-dedicating, to-day, the Normal school build- 
ing to its appointed work, it seems fitting to the occa- 
sion, and not unprofitable for the enterprize, that we 
shall review the relations of a Normal school to the 
general school system of the State. After the lapse, 
and in the light, of several years of successful ex- 
periment, we may more safely and more certainly de- 
fine its exact sphere, and pronounce upon its true 
utility; and a careful re-statement of its aims and 
capacities, may both aid its development and win for 
it a still more cordial, as well as consistent, support. 


1. The first and most obvious work of the Normal 


school—the work which furnishes its central and con- 
structive idea—is that of educating teachers. I 
choose this term, as embracing more than that of 
professional training, or teaching the art of teaching ; 
for the true training of a teacher necessarily includes, 
to some extent, the idea of general education, or in- 
struction in branches of learning. 


It is sufficient for the student in the law or medi- 
cal schools, to possess such a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary branches of learning, as shall fit him to study 
intelligently the law book or the medical treatise.— 
It is the ready and correct application of legal prin- 
ciples, or the skillful administration of medicinal 
agents, that he wishes to acquire; and the branches 
of ordinary learning are only paths and helps by 
which he reaches his end. It is law, not learning, 
which he expects to administer; medicine to the 
stomach, not mathematics to the mind. 


But these branches of common learning are the very 
tools of his trade to the teacher. They are the 
statutes by which are to be tested and governed, the 
|processes of his pupils’ minds; the aliments by which 
the scholar is to be nourished into strength; the 
| fields on which he is to be exercised, and the mighty 
‘and magnificent possessions into which he is to be 
‘inducted. The teacher's professional skill consists 
not merely in the knowledge of processes of teaching 


and principles of Pedagogy ; but in a close and inti- * 


mate acquaintance as well, with the knowledge in 
which he is to instruct. 


The general scholar may be permitted to pass the 
studies of arithmetic and grammar, for example, with 
ja sound knowledge of their general principles and 
applications, such as the academy or union school 
will afford him; but the teacher must study these 
sciences, with a far deeper reach of analysis. Pene- 
trating within their profounder depths, he must care- 
fully measure the steps by which they grow up from 
‘ultimate facts and axiomatic truths, that he may see 
iclearly the path by which the mind of his pupil 
|mounts up to their full comprehension. He must go 
|over their territory as a general goes over a proposed 
battle-field, and mark, with a close survey, every 
point where his pupils will have to grapple in stern 
encounter, with each new principle and varying pro- 
cess. He must carefully scan the natural and logical 
}connections of fact with fact, and truth with truth, 
\for it is along these connections, that the intellect 


| travels in its attainment of science. 


Each study, too, should be known to the teacher 
lin its picturesque and poetic relations ; in those plea- 
sant and attractive analogies and resemblances, in 
which the power of illustration resides, and by virtue 
of which historic time becomes a great territory with 
epochs and centuries for continents and kingdoms ; 
or a mighty stream with rushing nationalities filling 
its channels, now confluent, now divergent, as the 
tides of national life ebb or flow; by which language 
|grows up as a tree from its radicai words, as roots, 
|parting in its upward growth into dialects, idioms, 
sentences, and bearing, as its ripened fruit, the rich 
'treasures of eloquence and song; by which, indeed, 
each science, and subdivision of a science, finds in 
natural scenery, some fitting symbol through which 
|it can be made clearer to the childish sense. Truth 
jexists in nature only as a concrete—never in abstract 
/—and the mind must be far on in its educational 
progress, ere it can dispense with the aid of sensible 
representations, in its attempts to grasp pure abstract 
truths. 
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Is it not apparent, then, from all this, that the edu-| 
cation of teachers, which we have already admitted 
to be the first and most obvious work of the Normal | 
school, must embrace, as one of its main elements, 
this thorough and exhaustive instruction in the com-| 
mon branches of learning? 

The other, and co-ordinate element of the educa-) 


of the sciences, as I have briefly hinted at the order 
of mental development, it is sufficient to my present 
purpose to remark, that all school room arts or pro» 
cesses of teaching, must be based upon these ob- 
served connections and sequences of knowledges, and 
these responding developments of mind. 

The education, then, which it is the business of the 


tion of teachers, is the knowledge of the mental! Normal school to provide, must comprise both the 
faculties answering to these sciences. God has set! study of science and the study of mind. In the light 
over against each other, the human intellect and the! of these two, the whole art of teaching stands. 

fields of knowledge. For each realm and part of | 2. But the education of teachers is not the only 
science there is an answering mental power,—an eye) service which the Normal school can render the cause 
for the beautiful, an ear for melody, a memory for! of public education. Next to furnishing to teachers 
facts, a conscience for virtue, a taste for the esthetic, professional instruction, is the promotion among them 
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a reason for relations and ultimate truths; and thus. 
for every order of knowledge,—from the lowest to the 
highest, whether in mathematics or metaphysics, in| 
physical science or philosophy,—a responsive faculty | 
or process of the mind has been ordained. Each 
study calls into exercise its own appropriate faculty, | 
or set of faculties ; and the true teacher must be) 
trained to know the faculties which each study re-| 
quires for its conquest, and which each is adapted to 
cultivate. 

But these faculties have also, each their own time’ 
of appearing in the unfolding mind of the child, and) 
their own laws of development and growth. The 
senses begin their work, when the eyes open to the 
light, and the ear drinks in the sweet music of the 


‘mother’s voice. Sensation speedily ripens into per- 


ception, and the little mind comes to know and be-' 
lieve in an external objective world. A few months 
later memory follows. ‘The consciousness recognizes 
the identity of repeated perceptions, and the child 
remembers the mother’s face. Perception growing 
stronger, attends to resemblances, contrasts and other, 
relations, which furnish to memory her chains of as-| 
sociation, whereby she holds her treasures. Soon. 
imagination begins to paint pictures for the dreams 
of hope. But not till childhood has ripened far to-. 
ward manhood, does the highest reason come with its 
grand abstractions and broad generalizations. 

The appetites awaken with the senses themselves. | 


of that professional interest and feeling, that esprit 
du corps, which will animate and sustain them in their 
work. This spirit the Normal school may largely 
serve to produce and maintain. 

It has already accomplished much in this direction; 
first, by exhibiting to teachers themselves the real 
dignity and importance of their work, and next, by 
elevating the business of teaching, in the public es- 
teem. All reflecting minds must have observed the 
increasing estimation in which teachers are held in 
our own State, within the past five or ten years. 

And this increasing regard for the teacher's call- 
ing, is itself a most important element and condition 
in the work of supplying teachers for the schools.— 
No employment will command the life-long services 
of any considerable number of educated people, 
which degrades them below their due place in the 
public estimation. If it be asked why so few young 
men and women have adopted teaching as a perma- 
nent business, the reply must certainly be, not merely 
nor mainly because of the inadequate remuneration, 
for the wages of able and experienced teachers are 
usually higher than those of clergymen, in the same 
communities ; but because of the low esteem in which 
teachers have been held. It is not the prospect of 
making more money, but the certainty of gaining 
more influence—of being more a man among men— 
that induces so many of the graduates of our Nor- 
mal school and colleges, to leave the ranks ef teach- 


The passions unfold their seasons through the grow-| ers, and betake themselves to the law, or the pulpit. 
ing years. Conscience comes to be a controlling) When the village schoolmaster shall come to hold 
power, only after the understarding has compassed as high and as influential a place in the community 
the high distinctions of right and wrong, and ac- as the village lawyer, or clergyman, or doctor, then 
knowledged the universal obligations of virtue. | will the schoolmaster’s place be as permanently filled 

How unwise and futile the teaching that takes no/| as either of these others. ‘Till then, we must be con- 
notice of this successive development of the mental’ tent to see the teacher's office occupied by young 
powers and faculties, but sets the pupil to the work! men who pause in it only till they can enter the 
of learning logical abstractions, while the reason still! broader arena, and strive for the loftier prizes of the 








sleeps in its infancy, and memory is wholly unfur- 
nished with the facts on which all reasoning must 
proceed, if it proceeds safely. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the professional train- 
ing of the teacher, in this second department—this 
knowledge of mental faculties, which it is his business | 
to develop—must proceed in conjunction with the 
study of the knowledges to which these faculties re-| 
spectively apply. Not the mind alone, by itself,—| 
but the mind as the instrument of knowledge, and 
answering in its development to the natural order 
and relations of science,—such is the mind the teacher 
is to educate. 

Indeed, a true science of education must have 
these two parallel facts as its basis,—Ist, a logical 
connection of sciences growing out of, or succeeding 
each other, in a certain natural order, and 2d, a logi- 
cal development of the mental powers, unfolding from 
each other in an established natural sequence. These 
two answer to each other with an unvarying fidelity. 
Without pausing here to indicate the natural order 








recognized professional life. 

It would be easy to prove that no nobler calling 
exists among men, than that of the teacher. Work- 
ing on human souls—the most valuable and enduring 
of all materials, and wielding the knowledges—those 
most potential of all agencies,—all society bends to 
the influence of his work, and the unending ages bear 
the stamp and impress of his power. No other so 
deeply affects the national life as he, and no other 
finds opportunities to establish so strong a personal 
influence over men, as that of the teacher over his 

upils. Such men as Dr. Arnoxp, of England, and 
Dr. Nort, of America, have, through their pupils, 
influenced the policy of their respective nations ; 
and many a teacher of less note has been, through 
life, counted as the confidential adviser of men whom 
he has educated. Through their pupils, Aristotle, 
Pythagoras, Luther and Loyola ruled the world. 

Nor are the personal advantages of the teacher's 
calling less marked and valuable. No other profes- 
sion is so favorable to high culture and extensive 
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learning. Teaching is itself the most effective method |cther field where you may do nobler work—work that 
of study, and the teacher wha studies as well as/|the world will not forget, or where you may wield a 
teaches, cannot fail of ripe and accurate scholarship. | wider influence and win a grander name. All the 
I here assert my ful! and deliberate conviction, that a | elements of real greatness and power are here. Spurn 
careful and thorough comparison of its power, its the delusive cry that would lead you to the lower and 
usefulness, its influence on personal character and | muddier forum, noisy withthe strifes of selfish dema- 
happiness, will show the teacher's profession second |gogues, which it is foolish to mistake for the strug- 
to no other in its claims upon young men of talent | gles of genius and the breath of fame. A nobler and 
and in the advantages it offers them. In all the ele-|more lasting influence is yours. It is not the noisy 
ments of real grandeur and far reaching power, in| tempest that goes shouting over the continents, and 
the nobleness and benignity of its work, and as a | rouses the ocean into tumult, that drives this great 
stand point of mightiest influence over man and | world forward in its course. It is the silent but strong 
society, it knows few equals and no superiors among | attraction, which reaching down from the great cen- 
the employments of men. | tral light, lays its hands softly upon each mountain 
And may we not confidently expect, that the day and molecule, and binds each to the great centres of 
will come when this fashion of studying law, as if |influence and power. 
that were the only, or most direct highway to influ-| So the real motor forces in society and govern- 
ence and honor and wealth, shall cease? Will not| ment, are not the noisy mob-like movements of politi- 
the time come, when the thronging squadron of brave cal campaigns, or the feverish rush of trade and com- 
spirits that now rush upon this bridge of Lodi, will merce, but the teaching that comes to lay its hand 
pause and notice how few live to reach the farther silently upon the hearts of men, and binds them by 
shore; how many fall in the mire and are trodden |the potent strands of truth, to the great centres of 
under foot, and how many, even, of the victors come |Home and Heaven. It may be more congenial to 
off with the glory and beauty of their moral man- the impetuous spirit of a too thoughtless youth, to 
hood all scarred and withered,—maimed of their ride on the crested wave, and to mingle shouts with 
noblest impulses, and having lost all but their sus-| the storm; but it is the mark of a truer and wiser 
picious astuteness and the keen glittering intellect |soul, to stand calmly by the capital places of power, 
by whose sharpness they have won their way? Even and to lay thoughtful and mighty hands upon those 
now the world looks upon the young man entering great attractive forces, to which the storm itself must 
the law, as a self-devoted victim to the demon of | bend in stilled and patient submission at last. 
personal ambition, and counts him henceforth, as one| Already the Teacher's profession in its higher 
to be watched and feared. A truer personal culture, |ranks, has successfully asserted its claim to public 
and the higher views of life which will grow out of a} honor. The professorships in our Colleges and Uni- 
finer civilization, will come in time to lead our best versities, are counted prizes, which even the lawyer 
minds to the less noisy but wider fields of power, open | does not disdain to covet, and the Judge gladly ac- 
to him who devotes himself to teaching mankind. In| cepts. No name is more coveted, and more frequent- 
the retrospects of history, we have long since award-|ly assumed for the honor it is supposed to bring, than 
Let the same ripened experience 





ed the high places of honor to the teachers of the | 


race. Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Pythagoras,—these 
are among the really great names of history, and the 


empire they established over the minds of men, long | 


survived the crumbling capitals of the kings of their 
day. If it be said that these were ofly the highest 
grade of teachers, the born kings of philosophy and 
pedagogy, the reply comes ready : so also the lawyers 


and the physicians who give character and currency | 


to their profession, are the few chiefs ;—the undis- 
tinguished masses shine only with a borrowed lustre. 
Strike out a Blackstone, a Mansfield, a Coke, a 
Marshall, a Webster, a Clay, a few regal names that 
have made the bar radiant with the light of their 
genius, and the law would lose speedily enough the 
attraction which now allures so many young men, 
emulous of Webster's honor and of Clay’s renown. 

I would not be understood to disparage the pro- 
fession of the lawyer. It was my own chosen pro- 


fession, and the only one which I regularly studied. | 


Much less would | institute invidious comparisons 
between the different professions. I would only, in 
justice to the teacher, and to our school system, strip 
it of the delusive glitter in which a false ambition 
has clothed it, and let it stand side by side with the 


other professions, as being like them the simple) 


that of professor. 
and ripened learning be found, as it certainly may 
come to be, in the common school, and the homelier 
title, ScHooLMasTER, may be worn with like honor.— 
Why may we not, indeed, look to see in the coming 
‘years a race of dignified scholarly men and women, 
passing their lives in the noble work of training 
children, in the common schools,—the stately resi- 
dence of the settled schoolmaster rising beside the 
\dweilings of the attorney, the minister and the phy- 
‘sician? Germany has thousands of such men,—men 
|working in the common school, but with as much 
‘learning and cultivation, as are found in our college 
| professors,—men of genius, authors, scholars of rare 
|attainments, gathering around them libraries, and all 
the refinements of a literary home, but still school- 
masters, busy daily with the great, and to them holy 
land delightful work, of training the intellects and 
hearts of little children. 

The model schoolmaster of the close of the nine- 
teenth century, will be quite a different figure from 
Dominie Sampson or Ichabod Crane. A true and 
‘high culture, wili lend dignity to both his mind and 
manners. A broad-breasted, generous philanthropy, 
,enobled and inspired by his scholarly pursuits, will 
give to his presence, both grace and power. Bor- 








arena, In which courage and patient toil and true rowing from his association with childhood, simplici- 
merit can alone succeed, and whose crown of success,|ty and truth, and from his studies wisdom and 
as rarely and as hardly won as any other, is after all|strength, he will dwell among his neighbors, the 
no brighter or more glorious, than that won in any courteous gentleman, the revered citizen, the prudent 
other calling. I stand here, only, to claim boldly, | counsellor and the beloved friend. 

and in the face of the whole country, that the teach-| It is to the education of such teachers, and to the 
er’s place is as high and as useful, as that of any | cultivation of a professional spirit that shall retain 
other human employment, and to say to the present | such teachers in their chosen sphere, that we, to-day, 
and all coming generations of students in this Nor-|re-dedicate this Normal school house. We ask the 
mal school, “ Cleave to your business”—There is no| Normal School, not only to send us well educated 








si- 
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teachers, but to make teaching honorable,—to in-| certainty upon the school-fate of any group of pupils, 
ore in its pupils, and to show to the world, by all| or say whether the school shall develop any or all of 
t 


e light and glory of its best demonstrations, this 
higher and truer view of the Teacher’s work,—to lift 
the art of the Educator, into such true and honor- 
able esteem, that it may attract to its fields of labor, 
its due share of the best minds, and may assist and 
reward their efforts with the due meed of public re- 

d. In short, we ask of it, as far as its influence 
extends, to make the teacher’s work a permanent 
life-work, and to save us from the mortification of 
seeing, annually, some of its most promising gradu- 
ates laying aside the robes of their high office, and 
turning aside into the noisier but not nobler pursuits 
of politics and law. 

3. But there is still remaining a third department 
or sphere of labor, into which the Normal School 
should extendits efforts. It is the investigation and 
advancement of the Science of Education. 

The science of Education is yet in its infancy.— 
After nearly six thousand years of daily observation 
of childhood, and of the eager delight with which 
successive generations of parents have marked each 
step of progress in their children, each new forth- 
mg of the childish intelligence, we have to stand 

ere, in the afternoon of this Nineteenth century, 
and confess, that among the sciences which have 
been unfolded by human genius, some of them scarce- 
ly a century old, there is none so imperfect, so nearly 
unknown even, as the science of education. The 
mathematician constructs his equations, and with an 
unerring confidence, points his finger to a new planet 
hidden in the far off heavens, ‘ he chemist applies 
his agents, and tests, and pronounces with a positive 
certainty, upon the elementary character of whatever 
compound comes under his eye, detecting the faint- 
est traces of any substance which hides within it.— 
The anatomist finds a single bone, and reconstructs 


in thought, the animal to which it belonged, though | 


no human eye ever saw it alive. The metaphysician 
pursues truth with his subtle analysis, till she stands 
revealed in the absolute and unconditioned. The 
agriculturist applies his culturing art, with an assur- 
ed confidence to the growing corn. But what mathe- 
matics has yet measured the orbits of the mind ?— 
What chemistry has taught the potencies of truth, 
or traced the indications of latent genius? What 
iculture has prescribed the seed time or harvest 
of the soul, or revealed the art, by which the bud- 
ding intellect shall be ripened into mature growth ? 
hat, indeed, are almost all the processes of our 
schools, but the tame re-travel of beaten paths, or 
the rank empiricism of unphilosophical experiment ? 
How uncertain, in any given case, is the result which 
shall flow from the schooling of our children? Where 
is the school which is not in some part, and to some 
extent still, a Procrustean bed ; the pupil that is too 
short, must stretch, or be stretched; the pupil that 
is unfortunately of too tall a growth for the ordinary 
course of puerilities, must lose his head, or take to 
his heels. How many ruined intellects, spoiled in 
the training, lie scattered through the land, telling 
of the fatal mistakes made in the school rooms. 

I would not make any sweeping condemnation. It 
is of the lack of certainty in our educational art as 
applied to any given case, of which I speak. The 
divine adjustments of nature’s truths to the human 
mind, are so manifold and healthful, and the power 
of a strong and educated mind over a weak and ig- 
norant one, is so plastic and inspiring, that our 
schools have yielded rich harvests of good, in spite 
of their lack of science ; but how much the result 
depends upon chance ! Who can pronounce with 





them, into true scholars and educated men? Our 
teachers are miners, prospecting for intellectual gold, 
rather than artists working the rich metal, into 
shapes of predetermined use and beauty. They ap- 
ply to the mass of childhood the common pracesses 
of the school, hopeful of the result, but knowing no 
art by which they may convert the uncertainty into 
a triumph—the possibility into a ripened certainty 
of good. 

Nor would I underrate the labors of modern edu- 
cators, in thus pronouncing upon the immaturity of 
educational science. Many a patient thinker is at 
work in our schools, striving to learn the true laws 
of mental growth, and the certain processes of men- 
tal culture. Franke, Pestalozzi, and Rousseau, Lock 
and Milton have wrought and written ; and through 
the labors of such as these, the possibility of a sci- 
ence of education has been fully proved. The Nor- 
mal School itself, is a testimony to the growing be- 
lief of the State, that education is a science to be 
studied, and that educational art may be reduced to 
fixed laws and rules. 

But the Normal School must still, to a great ex- 
tent, discover the science which it teaches. It finds 
no standard authorities, or extensive libraries of pro- 
fessional literature prepared to its hands; no pon- 
derous tomes written by some Blackstone or Kent of 
Pedagogy, no huge digests of reported cases and de- 
cisions of learned judges of the school room ; no 
Cooper on mental anatomy and surgery, no Eberle 
on medical practice for the mind, no great volume of 
Therapeutics or Meteria Medica for the maladies of 
the soul. Save a few practical works, which may 
serve as manuals for school-room duties, and a few 
books written to exhibit the statistics, or prove the 
values of education, we have but little in literature, 
that claims consideration as educational science.— 
Many partial hints lie scattered through the writings 
of our educational men, but no great text book of 
the science has yet appeared in our own language, at 
least. ‘The Normal School is therefore called upon 
by the necessities of its work, to institute a syste- 


imatic investigation of the fundamental laws and ua- 
iderlying principles of the proper scientific culture of 
'the human powers—to seek to develop, in brief, a 


true science and art of pedagogy. 

A hasty glance at the aims of such an art, will ex- 
hibit more fully the mission of the Normal School in 
this department of its work. ‘Taking the old and 
convenient tripartite division of education into physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral,—I remark, first, that a 
true pedagogy will seek to develop and discipline the 
physical nature into a healthful growth and a vigorous 
strength, to make the body the fit residence and in- 
strument of an educated soul. 

The need of physical education, is already coming 
to be generally acknowledged ; but how much physi- 
cal education can accomplish, is but little understood. 
We ask of the Normal School, to demonstrate both 
the methods and the measure of a true culture of the 
physical powers. The necessities of the intellect 
itself demand, that this physical culture, shall keep 
pace with the education of the mind. A perfect 
manhood has its muscular, as well as its moral attri- 
butes, and the lack of one is nearly as fatal to the 
harmony of character and the happiness of life, as 
of the other. 

We must look, therefore, to the teachers of our 
youth, to take care of the bodies as well as of the 
minds of our children, to give lessons in gymnastics 
as well asin mathematics. With an efficient sys- 
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tem of physical culture, our schools, instead of im- 
periling the health and lives, evén, of their pupils, as 
they now do, and ministering to that physical degen- 
eracy, which too often follows and undermines a high 
civilization, might become important accessories to 
the public health. 

To aid in this work, I hope to see, ere long, upon 
these grounds, a spacious gymnasium, in which the 
students of the Normal School, may be disciplined 
in those exercises which will not only keep them in 
health as students, and send them forth in full 
strength and vigor, to their arduous work as teach- 
ers, but will also teach them the gymnastic arts, with 
which they may train and exercise their own pupils 
in turn. 

In the mind, a true pedagogical art, will seek to de- 
velop both knowledge and power, both the intelli- 
gence and the reason. It will aim to make its pupil 
an active, patient and independent thinker, and a 
careful and constant observer. 

Doubtless there are wide native differences in the 
constitution of different minds, and all do not respond 
with equal readiness or fruitfulness to the teacher's 
art ; but the testimony of many eminent and experi- 
enced teachers, collected by Horace Mann, shows, 
that 98 or 99 per cent. of all the children of the 
country, might be educated to become good and vir- 
tuous citizens. We ask the Normal School to help 
us settle how this maximum of education for the 
whole people may be attained. 

Our processes of education now educate mainly 
one or two powers,—the memory and the judgment 
chiefly ; we ask to have it demonstrated, how all the 
faculties of the mind may be developed, and devel- 
oped in harmony ;—how the quickened observation 
may be made to answer to the facts of nature ; how 
the imagination and taste may be trained, to respond 
to all that is wzsthetic; how the entire world within 
may be made to reply to the world without—the sub- 
jective to the objective ; and especially how the in- 
tellectual faculties may be established in knowledge 
and strength, to bear the burden and carry forward 
the business, of both the earthly and the eternal life. 

We ask for light, also, upon those great questions 
which agitate the educational world,—of the relative 
values of synthetic and analytic modes of instruction ; 
of the uses of inductive and deductive methods in 
study, and of the philosophy and power of the objec- 
tive and subjective pathways to knowledge. Of the 


brilliant circle of sciences, which lie as a coronal of | 


light around the brow of the nineteenth century, 
which shall enter into the curriculum of our common 
school studies?. How, in short, shall the advances 
of the world in science, be made subservient to the 
intellectual development of mankind ? 

But, as human life is essentially moral—its highest 


aims and powers having a moral force and character | 


—the last and controlling question in education, is 
of its moral qualities. 

The moulding power of education, grand and fruit- 
ful as it is, has its outer limits. These limits lie in 


the purposes of man’s creation, the divinely appoint- ' 


ed destinies of humanity. Man can not be safely or 


successfully educated to any other mode of being or} 
any other destiny, than those to which his Maker, 


designed him. Just as, physically, he cannot be ma- 
tured into a quadruped, so, morally and mentally, he 
cannot be trained into a mere mechanic or business 
man, nor into a mere scholar or book worm. There 
isa higher region of his nature, a realm of moral 
and religious powers, where man’s true destinies un- 
fold themselves, and to which the other parts of his 
nature are but dependencies and tributaries. Says 


that profound French philosopher, Guizot, “ Man 
can be comprehended, only as a free moral being, 
that is, as a rational being ; but as a rational being, 
it is impossible to comprehend his existence if it be 
limited to the present world. In the very nature of 
human reason, and of the relations of the human 
race to it, lies the idea of the destination of the race, 
for a supermundane and eternal sphere. Reason is 
the germ of a development, which is not, and cannot 
be reached here below.” Royer Collard, another 
French philosopher, has said, “ After his engage- 
ment to society, there still remains in him (#. e. in 
man), the more noble part of his nature; those high 
faculties by which he elevates himself to God, to a 
future life, and to the unknown blessings of the in- 
visible world.” Said a greater than Guizot or Col- 
lard, “‘ Man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things that he possesseth.” 

To educate a man without any reference to his 
moral powers and destinies, would be to place a pon- 
derous locomotive on the track with burnished ma- 
chinery and well oiled wheels, and to forget to gen- 
erate any steam in the boiler; or filling it with steam, 
to neglect to place an engineer in command. The 
moral nature will not, and cannot beignored. Trem- 
bling with the pent play of affections, wide reaching 
as the earth, and of ambitions vaulting as the 
heavens, of passions terrible in power as thunder 
storms,—the moral nature overlies the intellect as the 
sky overlies the soil, and the intellect grows green 
and fruitful, or is scarred and withered, as the moral 
nature refreshes it with sunshine and rains, or blasts 
it with droughts and tornadoes. 

A true pedagogy, therefore, will expend its highest 
art and exhaust its richest resources, in giving devel- 
opment and direction to this noblest and most power- 
ful part of our nature. The education that shall 
make us better as well as stronger that shall make 
us true men, as well as good scholars,—this is the ed- 
ucation which our country and our age demand. We 
might well enough dispense with the schools which 
should only transform us into shrewder politicians, 
without making us purer patriots; or craftier in 
trade, without making us more generous friends and 
humane citizens. 

We ask, then, finally of the Normal School, that it 
shall seek not only to inspire its pupils with all that 
is humane and philanthropic in our Christian civili- 
zation, but teach them how to control the play of 
these fine moral forces in the hearts of their pupils ; 
how to test the moral quality of each process of in- 
struction, and each mode of discipline; and how 
especially to imprint on each little heart and consci- 
ence, the great lessons of love to God and love to 
man—of an integrity that will not bend, and of a 
truth that cannot change. 

And, finally, gentlemen and ladies of the Faculty, 
in delivering again into your hands, this beautiful 
and spacious building and this Normal School, we 
ask you to send us forth teachers, worthy our State 
and of our times. If the University is the head of 
our School System, the Normal School is the heart. 
| Through your pupils and your pupils’ pupils, you send 
to the smallest and remotest primary school, the 
spirit that skall auimate it; the style of scholarshi 
‘that shall characterize it. You must send the life 
‘blood, that shall quicken into acticn, and endow with 
new strength the entire system. The pulse that 
throbs here, will thrill to the extremities. Give us 
| trained men as teachers of our youth; scatter light, 
and let an advancing civilization and a triamphing 
christianity tell the story of your success, in the great 
work of our age, the work of Universal Education. 








